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Volume X “Speak louder, God.” 
(See THe THEATRE) 
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General Motors plants in 54 cities in America and over- 

seas make more than one million cars a year from materials 

bought from over 4600 suppliers. Railroads collect $72,250,000 

in freight on these cars which are sold by18,000 dealers in 103 

countries. In its financial operations General Motors is a cus- 

tomer of 10,000 banks. Thus in the prosperity of the motor 
industry all industries have a share. 
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GENERAL MOTOR 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE » OAKLAND + BUICK 
ASALLE * CADILLAC » GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS AND COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
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I Scoffed 


at this new way to learn French 


—until I found it was easy as A-B-C 


WAS never so nervous in all my life as 

I was the night when I took Jacques 
Lebault to my home to dinner. 

Jacques Lebault was a French banker. 
He controlled a large part of my company’s 
foreign business. The vice-president of my 
firm asked me if I would mind entertaining 
Lebault. 

“T shall be delighted to entertain him,” I 
replied. But no sooner were the words out 
of my mouth than I realized I was letting 
myself in for a difficult time. For Lebault 
knew only a smattering of English. 

While escorting the Frenchman to my 
home, I discovered to my horror that he 
spoke even less English than I expected. 
My heart sank. How could we carry ona 
conversation? I knew only a little French 
that I had learned in high school. 

I did my best to talk to Lebault. But 
every minute the conversation grew more 
strained—more halting. When I thought 
of my wife who was waiting at home to 
greet us, I grew panic-stricken. She had 
never spoken a word of French in her life! 
What would she do? 

“Hello, Frank,’ was my wife’s cheerful 
greeting. 

I smiled nervously. My heart beat fast 
as I introduced Monsieur Lebault to her. 
The Frenchman bowed low and kissed my 
wife’s hand in true European style. 

“Ah, Madame,” he said, “enchanté de 
faire votre connaissance!” 


My Big Surprise 


Imagine my 
astonishment! 
Imagine my 
amazement! 
My wife an- 
swered Mon- 
sieur Lebault 
in French! 























“Je suis trés heureuse de vous voir,” 
she said. 


‘My eyes opened wide. My jawdropped- 
was so surprised that you could 
have knocked me down with a feather! 


To my further amazement, my wife 
continued to talk French with Monsieur 
Lebault. All during dinner she chatted 
away—gaily—easily—as if French was 
her native language. The French- 
man was delighted. 

As for me, I said nothing, 
I went through the dinner ina 
completely dazed state of 
mind. I could scarcely be- 
lieve my ears. I thought I 
must be dreaming! 

When Lebault departed he 
was all smiles. 
“Merci, Ma- 
dame!’ Merci, 
Monsieur!” he 
cried, thanking 
my wife and myself for 
our hospitality. It was 
easy to see that, due to 
my wife’s ability to speak 
French, he had thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. 

The instant my wife 
and I were alone I started firing questions at her. 


“Jane!” I exclaimed excitedly. ‘Where on earth 
did you learn to speak French? Why didn’t you 
ever tell me you knew French?” 

Jane laughed. “I kept it a secret because I wanted 
to surprise you,” she replied. And then she told 
me the whole story. 

“Do you remember that advertisement I showed 
you a few months ago?” she asked—“that advertise- 
ment for a new kind of French course?” I paused 
in thought. Then I nodded. ‘Why, yes, I believe 
I remember,” I said. 

“Do you remember how you scoffed at it?—how 
you said it would be foolish to try to learn French 
without a teacher?” my wife continued. 

Again I nodded. 

“Well, Frank,” said my wife, “I hated to give up 
the idea of learning French. And it didn’t cost 
anything to see what the course was like, so I de- 
cided to send for it. 


A New Way to Learn French 


“Honestly, Frank, the course was wonderful 
—so simple—so easy! It’s called the ‘At-Sight’ 
method. It is a method of learning French re- 
cently perfected by the Hugo Institute of Languages 
over in London. 


“The authorities of the House of Hugo 
have condensed all their knowledge of lan- 
guage instruction—their years of experience 
in teaching French—the secrets of their 
wonderful method—into a course of 
lessons which any one can study at 
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home!” 

Then Jane showed me the 
French course. ‘*You can see 
for yourself how easy it is,” 
she said, 

Jane was right. As I looked 
at the lessons, I realized that 
here was an entirely new way 
to learn French, The method 
was absolutely ingenious—so 
clear—so simple. I became so much interested in 
the lessons that I decided to study them myself. 

It was easy as A-B-C learning French this new way. 
The “At-Sight” method required no laborious ex- 
ercises—no tiresome rules—no dull class-room drills. 
It was actually fun learning. I didn’t study much— 
just a few minutes a day. And in a short time I was 
able to speak French—read French books and 
magazines—and understand French when it was 
spoken to me. 


Try It 5 Days Free 


This story is typical. You, too, can now learn French 
at home—quickly, easily, pleasantly—just as thousands 
of others are doing by the celebrated Hugo “‘At-Sight” 
Method. Twenty-four fascinating lessons, carefully 
planned. The most ingenious method of learning French 
ever discovered. Whole generations of language-teachin 
experience in all the leading European cities are behind 
this French course. 

The wonderful thing about this simplified Hugo method 
is that it makes you your own teacher. At home—in 
minutes that might otherwise be wasted—you learn, 
phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, to speak the 
language correctly and well. 

We shall be glad to send you the complete course FREE 
for 5 DAYS, so that you may see it and judge for yourself. 
Within the free examination period you have the privilege 
of returning the course without cost or obligation, or 
keeping it as your own and sending only $2 as a first 
payment, and thereafter $2 a month until the full price 
of $12 has been paid. 

You are the judge. Simply return the course within 5 
days if you are not fascinated and delighted with it. If you 
act promptly a valuable French-English Dictionary, con- 
taining 45,000 words, will be included without additional 
cost. 

We urge you to clip and mail this coupon today. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-728, Garden City, 
New York. 


Seen ec et a ieee Te 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-728, 


| American Representatives of Hugo’s Language Institute of London, 
Garden City, New York. 


| Please send me the Hugo “*French-at-Sight” Course in 24 lessons, for 
free examination and include the French-English Dictionary. Within $ 
| days I will either return the course and dictionary or send you $2 at that 
time and $2 each month thereafter until $12 has been paid, 


"6% discount for cash with order. 
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At Rochester 


Sirs: 

...I might mention some _ incidents 
which have made me realize the wide- 
spread influence of TIME among cultured 
people. I have attempted no less than three 
different times, in three separate classes, 
to arouse respect for my wide knowledge of 
current events by plagiarizing incidents re- 
lated in TiMk, and each time the professor 
has smilingly and somewhat devastatingly 
retorted, “Yes, I read about that in TrMe.’’ 
So you see the plight a poor collegian is in 
when he tries to put your magazine to 
such practical uses. ... 

RocER P. BUTTERFIELD 

University of Rochester 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Obvious Distinction 


Sirs: 

It used to be a pleasure to put Time 
into the hands of the children in my cur- 
rent events class; but now I have to 
“eensor” and cut out an item every now 
and then, and I am not at all sure that I 
want to continue taking the trouble of 
doing this. One alternative would be, of 
course, cancellation. 

I think that a simpler and much better 
solution would be, however, for you to 
adopt this rule: “Time will print no details 
of anything which, while it may be ‘right’ 
or ‘morai’ in some other country, is not 
‘right’ or ‘moral’ in our United States.” 

It is this sort of item which I most 
often have to “censor” cut of Time. Take, 
for example, your item about how the 
Prime Minister of Japan procured an heir* 





*From a concubine of his household, since 
his wife is childless.—Ep. 


(Time, Aug. 15). You cannot imagine 
how impossible it would have been of me to 
explain to my group of children why that 
sort of thing is wrong in the United States 
and yet right in Japan. Their little minds 
would not grasp the distinction, obvious 
though it is; and so I appeal to you to 
strike all such stories out of Time. Will 
you? Otherwise I cannot promise to con- 
tinue using TIME in my class. 


(Miss) Mary FAIRFAX 

Chicago, Ill. 

Let not Teacher Fairfax continue 
to “censor” from TIME such truth- 
ful items as that to which she 
takes exception, but rather explain 
with patience the distinction, ob- 
vious though it is.—Epb. 


Rolvaag’s Translation 


Sirs: 

I am very much interested in your com- 
ment (TIME, July 25) on Rolvaag’s Giants 
in the Earth, particularly where you state 
that he has translated his latest work into 
strong, thick-muscled English. I feel per- 
haps you would like to know something re- 
garding this translation. 

As a matter of fact, Professor Rolvaag 
did attempt a translation of his book and 
found it rather difficult to put the strength 
of it out in English. By chance, Mr. Lin- 
coln Colcord of Minneapolis heard of this 
work. Also, Mr. Colcord did not know 
Professor Rolvaag but ke went to North- 
field and suggested to Rolvaag that they 
get together on this translation. Colcord 
does not know a word of Norwegian but 
he and Rolvaag worked a year and a half, 
Rolvaag reading his manuscripts and trans- 
lating sentence by sentence, Colcord put- 
ting it into the English language with the 











Good Food for Good Scouts 


In summer camps and homes of 
city-dwellers, the “mess” call is 
bringing hungry youngsters on 
the run. Thousands of lucky 
ones, and elders, too, will find 
awaiting them the appetite- 
delight of wholesome Shredded 
Wheat. For summer breakfasts 
nothing could start the day as 
well as whole wheat, shredded 
and baked to crisp deliciousness 
and covered with milk and ripe 
fresh fruit. It’s just as cool and 
tempting for your other meals 
—and all ready to eat. 













SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY : NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Let subscribers address all 
editorial mail to 
25 W. 45th St. 
New York City 


Let subscribers address all 
mail that has to do with sub- 
scriptions to 


Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 


result that it was unquestionably one of 
the best pieces of translation that has been 
made of the English tongue in years. 

Before the book was published, I submit- 
ted a copy in Norwegian to several Nor- 
wegians who understood their literature and 
their comment was that no one would ever 
be able to translate the book giving it the 
power and strength as it was in the Nor- 
wegian. I have before me a letter from one 
of the leading Norwegian scholars of the 
Northwest which he wrote me in response 
to a copy of the book translated that I 
sent to him and asked his opinion. He 
states that it is amazing what a wonderful 
translation has been made of the book. I 
don’t know if this is of. particular interest 
to you but I thought a little insight regard- 
ing this translation might be worthwhile. 

L. H. WELLS 
Powers Mercantile Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Epstein Rebuked 


Sirs: 

Never print again a letter in which a 
U. S. soldier, much less a veteran of the 
Civil War, is called a “sap”! 

Your editorial rebuke to Morris (‘Al’) 
Epstein Jr. for doing this in a letter to 
you (Time, Aug. 15) is not one-tenth 
strong enough! 

You can tell this “ —* Al” from me 
(and I am a veteran of the war with 
Spain) that he’s a _— 
RUFUS FURNESS SEMPLE 
Chicago, Ill. 




















Notorious? 


Sirs: 

In your issue of July 25, you speak of 
the “notorious Mme. Michael Borodin.” 

As I realize that Journal TiME would not 
speak of a woman as notorious (generally 
considered rather insulting I believe), un- 
less it had ample justification, I am writ- 
ing to ask that it share with me its in- 
formation on this point. 

It is hardly likely that Time could have 
referred to her as notorious simply be- 
cause of her support of one of the warring 
factions in China. If this makes one no- 
torious, I assume that all of the European 
ambassadors and envoys to China, together 
with their wives, would be spoken of as no- 
torious, should they appear in your col- 
umns. 

I can scarcely believe that Trme has gone 
in for Russian-baiting, popular among the 
less distinguished, tabloid journals at whom 
Journal Time pokes such robust fun. 

CHURCHILL MURRAY 

Los Angeles, Calif. s 

A “notorious person” is, accord- 
ing to Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, one who is “gen- 
erally known and talked of ... 
commonly in an unfavorable sense.” 
TIME called Mme. Borodin “notori- 
ous” to denote the fact that she 


is generally known to and unfavor- 


*Insulting epithet omitted.—Ep. 


+Blasphemous & obscene terms omitted.— 
Ep. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 8, 1879, 
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‘Jim Rhodes is the busiest man | know 


... yet he seems to be posted about everything’’ 


HAT Id like to know is how 

he ever finds the time to keep 
in touch with books, art, music, 
history and philosophy. He seems 
to know about everything—” 


“He must devote hours to read- 
ing.” 

“Not Rhodes!” some one said. 
“He’s too busy, ae been made 
junior partner of his firm, you 
know.” 

“Then how does he keep so well- 
read? He knows more about what 
great men thought and said than 
any one I ever knew. Just tonight 
I heard him quoting from Carlyle, 
and Shelley and Hugo.” 


“T knew him three years ago. He 
was just a straggler at the edge of 
society. How did he ever become 
so important?” 


Tom Kingsley smiled at our 
apparent discomfiture. He had 
been quietly listening to our conver- 
sation. ‘Tom and Jim Rhodes were 
good friends, we suddenly remem- 
bered with embarrassment. 


Tom Kingsley Explains His Secret 


“I think we all should know the 
answer to that,” Tom said. “He 


made himself interesting.” 


“Jim Rhodes used to be handi- 
capped by lack of knowledge. When 
he’d hear other men speak he felt 


uncomfortable. He didn’t enter a 
discussion for fear he’d reveal—not 
his ignorance exactly, but his lack 
of knowledge. He became shy and 
self-conscious, and of course people 
are sorry for a man who is self- 
conscious, but they don’t enjoy him. 

“Jim wasn’t getting anywhere—in busi- 
ness or among the people he liked and 
admired. So at last he did the sensible 
thing. He got himself a copy of that famous 
book of ideas and inspiration—The Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book. It showed him the 
way to make himself interesting. Soon he 
was sure of himself, and he acquired that 
marvelous new poise and _ self-possession. 
I admire Jim Rhodes. He made himself 
successful in business, and the most popular 
man in this club, ge sheer persever- 
ance.’ 


“And you really think that the Hubbard’ 


Scrap Book helped?” 


“Certainly! It was the spark that set 
his own imagination afire—that gave him 
the cultural background he missed by not 
going to college—that gave him vision and 
knowledge. Why it took Hubbard a lifetime 
to find the things that were gathered into 
that Scrap Book. It is a digest of the finest 
thoughts of the last twenty-five hundred 
years. I have a copy myself—and I keep it 
ome so that I can read a page or two 
whenever I’m feeling mentally tired. It’s 
like a tonic!” 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 


Flbert Hubbard set about deliberately to 
make himself a master in many fields. 
When still quite young, he started reading 
the greatest thoughts of the greatest men 
of all ages. He read everything—searched 
the literature of every age and every 
country—to find ideas. He selected only 
what he thought was inspiring and great. 
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He turned to these things constantly— 
they helped him win fame as a writer and 
orator. These selections became Hubbard’s 
greatest source of ideas—the fruit of a whole 
lifetime of discriminating reading. 

The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book con- 
tains ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, 
epigrams—selected from the master think- 
ers of all ages. It contains choice selections 
from 500 great writers. There is not a 
commonplace sentence in the whole volume. 


This Scrap Book is a fine example of Roy- 
croft book-making. The type is set Venetian 
style—a page within a page—printed in two 
colors on fine, tinted book paper. Bound 
scrap-book style and tied with linen tape. 


Sent FREE for Examination 


Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day examina- 
tion. Just send it off today, and the Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to you 
promptly. If you aren’t inspired, enchanted 
—simply return the Scrap Book within the 
five-day period and the examination will 
have cost you nothing. Otherwise send 
only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in fu/l 
payment, 


We urge you to act NOW. WM. H. 
WISE & CO., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 
48-B, 50 West 47th St., New York City’ 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 48-B 50 West 47th St., New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 
Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth-lined butcher 
paper binding. Within the five-day period I will 
return the Scrap Book without obligation, or keep 
it and send only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in 
full payment. 


TI. 5.0.0. 60:0-0:024 bb La emtiar edd cnsiitbasavee 
A few copies are available in a sturdy binding of 
semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 

additional. Please check in this square if you want 

this de luxe binding, with the same return privilege. 
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Come right in/ 


-«-where 
TOOMS are 


larger... 
and luxury is homelike 


You can take pride in inviting 
your friends or clients to meet 
you in the larger, more airy, 
better equipped rooms of the 
new Detroit-Leland Hotel. 


Here you have ample room to 
entertain guests, a fitting back- 
ground for business confer- 
ences. No apologizing for lack 
of space orequipment, no neces- 
sity for your gueststo lounge un- 
gracefully on the foot of a bed. 


Centraliy located, but outside 
the din of the traffic belt, this 
spiendid new hotel is rapidly 
establishing a national reputa- 
tion not only for its larger 
rooms, lounges and galleries 
but for the exclusive quality of 
its cuisine and the superior ex” 
cellence of its service. 


700 Large Rooms with Path 
85% are priced from $3.00 to $5.00 


DETROIT-LELAND 
HOTEL 


Bagley at Cass, Detroit, Michigan 
(afew steps from the Michigan Theater) 


WM. J. CHITTENDEN, Jr., Manager 





Larger Sample Rooms from £5.00 to $8.00 per day 
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ably talked of by some millions of 


persons in non-Soviet countries.— 
ED. 

Little Brotherhoods 

Sirs: 


I approved your recent refusal to print 
an item* about the Lions, for I have al- 
ways thought of them as far down on a 
par with the Elks and Prophets. 

Today, however, I notice that a cheering 
audience of Lions in Portland, Me. ap- 
plauded the following words by a speaker 
at their luncheon: 

“Let us tell all red-blooded Americans 
that we in Maine stand four-square for 
old-fashioned methods, and if there must 
be a Red fight in Massachusetts we will be 
there as we were at Lexington and at 
Bunker Hill. 

“I say, call out the militia, put the Reds 
on a boat and send them back to the land 
from which they came. We do not want 
them here.” 

Before you belittle the Lions again you 
should take this speech into consideration. 
It has raised them a notch or two in my 
estimation. 

I consider myself quite impartial in this 
matter, since I belong to no fraternal or- 
der, and have no friends in the “little 
brotherhoods.” 

BascoM SNAITH 

New York, N. Y. 


Prophecy 


Sirs: 

In my letter praising you for not putting 
Lindbergh’s picture on your cover [TIME, 
June 3], I said: ‘“‘Who doubts that the or- 
dinary German commercial aircraft com- 
panies could not better Lindbergh's feat 
with a stock plane?” 

Now my prophecy has been fulfilled! 
For I have just read in Time that a Ger- 


man Junker’s plane has smashed all en- 
durance records by remaining in the air 
over 52 hours. 

The best Lindbergh ever did was 33 


hours! Therefore it is a foregone con- 
clusion that one or more Junker’s planes 
will come gliding into New York with no 
fuss or fiddling. ... 

JOHN MULLER 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cryptic 


Sirs: 

Finally I wish that you would ex- 
plain the meaning of the rather cryptic 
ANNOUNCEMENT which now seems to 
appear on your letter page each week. 

Does this mean that you have moved 
your editorial department away from Cleve- 
land? I surely hope not. ° 
LOUISE BARKER 

(Mrs. B. Barker) 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Common Gossip 


Sirs: 


It is common gossip in Cleveland that 


you have moved your editors from here 
and your rather shifty and evasive refer- 
ence to “Editorial Mail’’ in recent issues 
seems to confirm this fact. 


You will never get my subscription. 
JOSEPH R. GLYNN 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Improvement Noted 


Sirs: 

I judge from the ‘“‘Announcement” which 
has been repeated on your letter page since 
August 1 that your editorial staff was 
moved from Cleveland to New York on or 
about that date. 

Approval! Approval! Approval! 

New York is the only fit and adequate 
home for Time and I have already noted 

*An error. TIME merely stated, in reply 
to a subscriber’s question (Time, Aug. 8), 
that no story had appeared in TIME con- 
cerning a convention cf Lions Interna- 
tional.— Eb. 


(LETTERS continued on p. 86.) 
TIME, August #2, 1987 





Sold two stories 
in one month 


“After only a few 
months | of training 

am in receipt of 
two checks so far 
this month. One was 
for an article for the 
American Machinist; 
the other was for a 
humorous story in the 
American Merchant 
Magazine.” 

F. J. Wade, 

Box 505, Sullivan, Mo. 


If you would learn to write 


START WRITING 


Here are the sort-of results you can respect and 
believe in. No exaggeration in Mr. Wade’s sim- 
ple, straightforward statement. Rather a_ real 
description of a_real achievement by a real per- 
son, not much different from yourself. Mr. Wade 
is but one of many men and women trained by 
the Newspaper Institute to 
make their gift for writing 
pay prompt dividends. 


Writing forthe world’s 
biggest paper 


“After a year with you, 
I am writing for the biggest 
paper in the world. A letter 
this morning praises me 
and gives me the appoint- 
ment of correspondent here.” 

M. Genevieve Foley, 
Laurium, Michigan, 





Start your own writing training the 
way most famous writers started 


By making newspaper training available 
to you in your home, the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America can help you make your 
start mean something. From your very 
first effort, it offers you the seasoned, ex- 
pert counsel and guidance of active New 
York reporters and editors. 


Contact with the facts of life—practical 
insight into human actions and motives— 
is what makes news-writing the ideal prepa- 
ration for a writing career. And in the 
words of a renowned magazine editor:— 

“It is there that embryo writers learn 
the first law of literary success, the use of 


words, The use of invention follows 
naturally.” 
Newspaper Institute 
trainingis basedonthe {| M 
i : 5 NALIS} 
New York Copy-Desk JON R FUTURE 
Method. The purpose and YOU 


is to start and keep you 
writing — and your \ 
work is watched, edited 

and guided just as 
though you were work- 

ing for a big metro- 
politan daily. Fx- 
perienced New York 
newspapermen are in direct charge of your 
instruction. Assignments are definite, 
criticism pointed, cooperation friendly. 


a 
\ 
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This book is free 


The time required is less than one year; 
the cost not more than a month’s living 
expenses at a resident college. 

The informative booklet, “Journalism, 
Your Future and You,’ is free. You'll 
find it a compact little course in itself and 
a guide to a real understanding of writers 
and writing. Fill out and mail the coupon. 
[ Newspaper Institute of America 
| 25 West 45th Street, New York | 

James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, vour free | 

book, “Journalism, Your Future and You,” as 


| promised in Time. | 


Mr. 
BPS s Ba 06:0'000090.00050660906006000000nse ries 
Miss 


(All correspondence confidential. 
7 will call on you) 
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toy MODERN NECESSITIES 
available 
_ digroei The high speed and efficiency of modern transpor- 
meds tation would not be possible without dependable 
lve ew 
aes eS signal systems. Many of the activities of modern 
i. business and education could not now be successfully 
1 in the 
oy well carried on without the help of the Mimeograph. Like 
‘elon: the semaphore, the Mimeograph delivers important and 
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BROOKMIRE SERVICE 





A few facts... 
with Capital for Investment 


Tuefirse sixmonthsof 1927set 
a new record; the largest vol- 
ume of business in the Brook- 
mire 23-year history of consis- 
tent success in investment 
counsel. This indicates just one 
thing . . . that investors are 
growing more and more to ap- 
preciate how proper investment 
counsel can build bigger in- 
comes for them. 


We know one reason why 
this is so. Clients have consis- 
tently profited from Brook- 
mire advice, because Brook- 
mire’s goes far beyond ordinary 
‘market analysis’ before mak- 
ing any tecommendations for 
security purchases. Our men 
constantly are at work on the 
present and future problems of 


6 


. Written for mer 


industry. Their researches are 
recognized as authoritative. 


Our constant active study of 
industrial, transportation and 
similar problems has brought 
many significant developments. 
For instance: you know that 
the investment trust idea is 
growing steadily in favor. You 
know that the most important 
consideration in any invest- 
ment trust is: ‘‘How sound is 
its management?’’ And three 
such trusts have voluntarily 
come tous in the past few weeks 
to see if it could be arranged for 
Brookmire to supervise the 
securities they hold ! Certainly 
this is the strongest proof of 
confidence, coming from men 
whose own business is investment! 


TIME, August 22, 1927 


Now—Brookmire’s is ready 
to serve you. If past results and 
a steadily enlarging organiza- 
tion mean anything, we can 
advise you on investments to 
your considerable advantage. 
We urge particularly that you 
consider this matter mow. Do 
not too hastily accept the 
widespread belief that stocks 
are too high, so high that 
there is nothing an individual 
can do with safety at this time. 
Actually, while many stocks 
are establishing record highs, 
many others are dropping to 
new low levels. 


Many people shared this 
same belief . . . that stocks 
were too high . . . in 1926. 
That year ended with 60% of 
the stocks listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange below their 
prices of January, 1926, thus 
apparently justifying an inac- 
tive policy. Only 10% made 
much upward progress. Yet, 
Brookmire recommendations 
for 1926 showed remarkable 
advances; a total advance of 
12854 points on 60 stocks 
whose purchase we advised. 
(We will be glad to send a 
record of our complete 1926 
recommendations. ) 


For the balance of 1927 what 
are you going to do? At least, 
do this to help you to decide 
the right thing to do. Find out 
exactly what our Service 1s, 
what it has done for others, 
what it can do for you, what 
our advice is under present condi- 
tions. If you are in New York 
call at our office. At any rate, 
in the meantime, mail this 
coupon for complete data. 


—— SRR — 
BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Please send me (1) description of your Service 
(2) your 1926 recommendations, showing prices 
at which purchases were recommended and 
current prices (3) your latest bulletins, advis- 
ing what to do now. 

TM-G2 


Address ...... 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ In London, England, Repre- 
sentative Ernest W. Gibson of Ver- 
mont, a schoolmate of Calvin Cool- 
idge at Black River Academy in 
Ludlow, Vt., told the following 
story last week: “A jackass found 
its way one night into a classroom 
on an upper floor of the academy. 
The long-eared animal didn’t like 
the classical surroundings and 
played havoc with the desks, tables 
and books, and roughed the place 
up generally, to the great displea- 
sure of the Faculty. 

“Cal Coolidge and several of us 
other students were repeatedly 
grilled. The Faculty felt pretty 
sure it had the culprits, but failed 
to get a word out of Coolidge and 
the rest of us and it was never es- 
tablished who was guilty.” 

( It was the first time that the 
eyes of public cameras had seen 
President Coolidge on the back of 
a horse, either iron or flesh & blood. 
Dressed in complete cowboy cos- 


‘tume down to Mexican spurs, the 


President rode three miles up the 
side of Mount Rushmore in the 
Black Hills, accompanied by his 
riding instructor, “Dakota Clyde” 
Jones; Senator Simeon D. Fess of 
Ohio and others. Following a 
presidential salute of 21 blasts,” 
President Coolidge dedicated the 
national memorial which Gutzon 
Borglum began to carve on the 
granite face of Mount Rushmore. 
“We have come home to dedicate 
a cornerstone that was laid by 
the hand of the Almighty,” said the 
President. 
( At the annual carnival of the 
Rapid City Elks in the Alfalfa 
Palace fair grounds, President Cool- 
idge saw a prize fight, smiled when 
Fisticuffer Brown nearly lost his 
balance swinging at _ Fisticuffer 
Gusk. 
@ While her husband was thus 
engaged, Mrs. Coolidge went to 
Custer, S. Dak. to dedicate a $15,- 
000 log community building, made 
her first public speech of the sum- 
mer. Said she in toto: 

“As I pour tea, may I add just 
a word? Everyone knows that I 





*This salute was jerky because it con- 
sisted of the blasting of 21 trees instead 
of the firing of guns. Since the trees had 
to be blasted, this salute was cited by 
Republican newspapers as an example of 
Coolidge economy—although the President 
did not know it until after it happened. 


do not speak but once in a while. 
Sometimes when at Senate ladies’ 
luncheons I do not say a word. I 
want to say a word to you. Some 
of the ladies who are sitting with 
me have indicated that South Dako- 
ta has just come on the map this 
summer, It has-always been on the 
map. 

“T have never taken a run into 
Florida, but this is the second time 
we have come to South Dakota. In 
1922, when Mr. Coolidge was vice 
President, we came to Sioux Falls 
and the people here were so much 
like the people at home that we 
always wanted to come back. I 
hope you are all going to be very 
happy and will get as much out 
of this as you have put in. And 
as time goes on and you plan and 
progress, you will look back on this 
day. 

“TI appreciate this great privilege 
of being with you. It has been a 
happy time for me.” 

@ Beneath the windows of the 
President’s schoolroom office in 
Rapid City, 250 members of the 
South Dakota Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union prayed for Cal- 
vin Coolidge’s continuance in office. 
for the upholding of the Constitu- 
tion. 

@ John Coolidge was cheered by 
1,000 people when he climbed off 
the train in Rapid City, S. Dak., 
returning from his second season 
at the University of Vermont sum- 
mer school. Newsgatherers told 
him that he had received a more 
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entnusiastic reception than that 
given to his father on arrival in 
the Black Hills. He replied tact- 
fully: “That’s because mother is 
here.” En route at Chicago John 
Coolidge had been asked to throw 
light on his father’s statement: 
“I do not choose to run for Presi- 
dent in nineteen twenty-eight.” 
The son: “Father means what he 
says.” 

C Repairs on the White House 
in Washington, D. C., costing some 
$325,000 were last week completed. 
The new roof has been made safe 
with steel girders. The attic has 
been enlarged to contain guest 
rooms, servants’ quarters, cedar 
closets, etc. The south portico now 
may be used as a roof garden. 
President and Mrs. Coolidge plan 
to occupy the White House on 
Sept. 10. 


THE CABINET 


New Currency Progress 


Little pieces of paper, when 
stuffed into people’s pockets or pock- 
etbooks, wear out less quickly than 
big pieces. Also, little ones can be 
made into one-dollar bills more 
cheaply than big ones. 

Because of these two simple facts, 
the Treasury Department long ago 
decided to reduce the size of the 
one-dollar bill from 7.7 in. by 3% 
in. to 6% in. by 25% in., thereby 
saving the U. S. Government some 


$2,000,000 annually (TIME, June 6). 


Last week the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving gave out the fol- 
lowing information concerning this 
change: 

The new one-dollar bills will start 
coming off the presses on Nov. 1, 
but will not reach the public’s hands 
until February (after a two-month’s 
supply has been put in the Treas- 
ury reserve). Twelve bills will be 
printed on each sheet going through 
the presses, instead of eight as is 
the case with the present bills. Half 
of the bureau’s 5,000 employes will 
be used in producing the new bills. 

The people of the U. S. wear out 
1,500,000 one-dollar bills every day 
Eighty per cent of the total cur- 
rency production is one-dollar bills. 

All U. S. currency (the $10,000 
bill is the highest denomination) 
will eventually be issued in the 
6% in. by 25 in, size, 





ARMY & NAVY 


Army Reorganized 
The War Department last week 
announced a_ reorganization “in 
order to be prepared to make the 
best war use of the units of the 
Regular Army as they exist today.” 
Three Infantry divisions and one 
Cavalry division will be maintained 
at the following places, ready for 
immediate call to active service: 
First Division (Infantry), at Fort Ham- 
ilton, N. Y. 

Second Division (Infantry), at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. 

Third Division (Infantry), at Camp 
Lewis, Wash. 

First Cavalry Division, at Fort Bliss. 
Tex. 

The remaining Army units, scat- 
tered over the U. S., will be organ- 
ized into three Infantry divisions 
and two Cavalry divisions. The 
present actual strength of the Army 
is 119,000 men; the authorized 
strength is 125,000. 


RACES 


Indian Shuttlecock 


Prior to the year 1898 life in 
Oklahoma was not complex for 
Jackson Barnett, a Creek Indian. 
He could neither read nor write, 
but he easily satisfied his humble 
needs by laboring occasionally for 
50c a day. In 1898 the U. S. Gov- 
ernment allotted to him 160 acres 
of land. That was good, he 
thought—a place all his own for 
his shack—plenty of space for 
roaming—maybe there was a little 
easy money in the land, in spite of 
its rocks and sterile soil. 

Oil was discovered on Mr. 
Barnett’s land. He could not help 
it, but he soon found himself in 
possession of an odd million dol- 
lars. Life took on new aspects. 
A number of people became inter- 
ested in Mr. Barnett. A white 
lady, one Anna Laura Lowe, mar- 
ried him in Oklahoma and again in 
Missouri to tie up the bargain 
tightly. She persuaded him to give 
her $550,000 (of which her lawyer 
received $125,000). 

Other people urged Mr. Barnett 
to do kindly deeds with his money 
when they found that he was care- 
less about putting his thumb print 
on pieces of paper. There is an 
undated letter now in-the possession 
of the Department of the Interior, 
bearing Mr. Barnett’s thumb print, 
which proposed to donate $1,000,- 
000 for a hospital in Henryetta, 
Okla. Also, Mr. Barnett’s benevo- 
lent thumb gave $550,000 to the 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society for the benefit of poor In- 
dians. 


Last week a long fight in the 
courts, begun by Mr. Barnett and 
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© Keystone 
Mr. BARNETT & WIFE 


He was careless about his thumb. 


his onetime guardian, Elmer S&S. 
Bailey, was terminated by Judge 
John C. Knox of the U. S. District 
Court of New York. On the ground 
that Mr. Barnett was and is in- 
competent to handle his fortune, 
Judge Knox ruled that the gifts to 
Mr. Barnett’s wife and to the Bap- 
tists were null & void, that his 
fortune must be turned over to the 
Secretary of the Interior for man- 
agement. Said Judge Knox: “He 
{Mr. Barnett] is a harmless, kind- 
ly, mentally undeveloped man, who 
was extremely bored at the court 
proceedings and had no compre- 
hension of their significance... . 
He has been the shuttlecock in a 
game of battledore in which the 
stakes were high.” 


Irish Belittled 


Two able-bodied Irish matrons, 
Mrs. Murphy and Mrs. Callahan, 
hurl garbled Hibernian-English at 
each other over a backyard fence. 
They grab at each other’s hair, 
throw pots and pans. They swat 
their children, who make love in 
cow-like fashion and threaten to 
entangle the two families in matri- 
monial alliances. In the end, of 
course, the children do get mar- 
ried. 

To all true-blooded Irish men 
and women, such activity is neither 
funny nor characteristic—said the 
Irish World of New York last 
week. That newspaper demanded 
that all cinema producers and par- 
ticularly the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
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Co. which filmed The Callahans and 
the Murphys cease to “hold the 
Irish people up to ridicule.” 
Meanwhile, Irish societies in the 
District of Columbia began a na- 
tion-wide campaign to have such 
cinemas removed from _ theatres. 
The Maryland convention of the 


Ancient Order of  Hibernians 
adopted two resolutions: 1) to 
condemn cinemas belittling the 


Irish; 2) to oppose the entry of 
the U. S. into the World Court. 


Jewfish Out? 


Another quirky apostrophe to the 
current culture appeared in last 
week’s Christian Century. It read: 
“Anti-Semitic Fishermen Please 
Take Notice—A somewhat unusual 
episode in the campaign for better 
relations between Jews and Gentiles 
is the renaming of the ‘Jew fish,’ 
which hereafter is to be called the 
‘June fish,’ at least in the New 
York aquarium. Jews protested 
that a fish ‘so ugly and so named 
was an insult to their race.’ ”* 

Last week, Manhattan Jews gazed 
resentfully at the groupers in the 
New York aquarium, and at the 
placard on the grouper tank. The 
Christian Century good news had 
not yet come true. The placard 
still reads “JEWFISH (Grouper).” 


RADICALS 


Res ? ite 


It was 36 minutes before mid- 
night. . Straps of the electric chair 
in tne Massachusetts state prison 
had been oiled, adjusted, inspected 
by the executioner. Machine guns 
had been placed along the prison 
walls to prevent violence. Radio 
station WSOM in Manhattan was 
hooked up ready for the broadcast- 
ing of the execution by the Eugene 
V. Debs Memorial Radio Fund. In 
adjoining death cells Nicola Sacco, 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti and Celestino 
Madeiros} were waiting for a man 
to slit their trouser legs, make them 
ready for metal strips through 
which would pass a current of elec- 
tricity. 

That man did not appear. In- 
stead came Warden William Hen- 

*The jewfish, so-called, is the hulking 
giant of the grouper family. It has little eyes 
set far forward and high up in its head; a 
gaping, underslung jaw; an oblong body. 
It grows, off tropical America and along 
the California coast, to a length of six 
feet, in the Pacific south seas to twelve 
feet. Although sluggish, it is a favorite 
of sea fishermen, for its mighty-seeming 
on the hook. 

+Twice convicted murderer who had con- 
fessed also to the South Braintree murders 


of which Messrs. Sacco & Vanzetti had 
been found guilty. 
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dry with the words: “Well, boys, 


it’s all off. ... Buck up. Be men 
and start eating.” 
Warden Hendry then informed 


the three prisoners that Governor 
Alvan Tufts Fuller of Massachu- 
setts had granted them a 12-day 
respite from death to allow the 
courts to consider petitions for a 
new trial. 

Mr. Sacco was too weak and too 
gloomy to say anything. He con- 
tinued his hunger strike which had 
then reached its 24th day. Mr. 
Vanzetti said: “Well, I’m damned 
glad. I’d like to see my sister be- 
fore I die.” (His sister sailed last 
week for the U. S. on the Aqui- 
tania from Cherbourg.) Soon Mr. 
Vanzetti began to swallow liquids 
and, later, salads. Mr. Madeiros 
who had been eating heavily sat 
in a_ stupor. 

New Trial, Mercy or Death? The 
possibility of a new trial for 
Messrs. Sacco & Vanzetti rested 
chiefly on the appeal which Arthur 
D. Hill, their head counsel, pre- 
pared to make before the supreme 
judiciary court of Massachusetts 
on the grounds that Judge Web- 
ster Thayer exhibited prejudice 
during the murder trial. But it was 
on the mercy of Governor Fuller 
that many a Sacco & Vanzetti 


sympathizer pinned his hopes. 
Leading U. S. newspapers, even 
the most conservative Foreign 


Journals, urged clemency. An ex- 
ample—the venerable Spectator in 
England said: “Certain facts make 
us feel that justice in the strict 
sense of the word would be truly 
served either by the release of the 
prisoners or by a further term of 
imprisonment the greater part of 
which might be taken as having 
been already satisfied by the six 
years under which the prisoners 
have lain under sentence of death.” 

Boston Disturbers. Before Gov- 
ernor Fuller granted a respite to 
Messrs. Sacco & Vanzetti the 
streets of Boston contained a num- 
ber of persons who annoyed the 
police. Edward Holton James, 
nephew of the late famed Philoso- 
pher William James and Novelist 
Henry James, attended a Sacco & 
Vanzetti mass meeting on the 
Boston Common. Smartly dressed, 
neatly barbered, looking more like 
a distinguished professor emeritus 
than a boisterous radical nephew, 
James shouted: “Down with the 
police!”’*, assaulted a bluecoat, was 
promptly arrested. Refusing to 
plead the charges against him he 
told the court that he would not 
stand up “before murderers wheth- 
er they are judges, police officers 
or governors.” He was fined $75. 
After being graduated from Har- 
vard in 1896 Mr. James practiced 
law in Seattle, grew discontented, 


*Mr. James later rebuked a _ policeman 
who testified that he said: “Down with the 
cops.” 
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He assaulted a _ bluecoat. 


went to Paris to edit the Libera- 


tor, radical journal. He has long 
been a Sacco & Vanzetti sympa- 
thizer, attempted last April to re- 
enact the crime in South Brain- 
tree, Mass., was arrested. 

John Dos Passos, author of Man- 
hattan Transfer and Dorothy Park- 
er, humorous poet, were part of a 
little parade carrying Sacco & 
Vanzetti placards in front of the 
State House, where an officer in- 
formed them: “Loitering and saun- 
tering is against the law. You 
have seven minutes in which to 
disperse. Move on.” The little pa- 
rade continued and soon two pa- 
trol wagons arrived. Mr. Dos 
Passos began to sprint from the 
scene, awkwardly, at his top 
speed; bumped into a_ policeman. 
On being collared Mr. Dos Passos 
insisted that he was hurrying to 
his newspaper office not running 
away from patrol wagons. He and 
his friends were bailed out by 
Ruth Hale, President of the Lucy 
Stone League and wife of Heywood 
Broun (see p. 32), and by Seward 
Collins, one of the new owners and 
editors of the Bookman (see p. 
24). They were fined $5 apeice. 

Hot Beef Tea. Later when Mr. 
Sacco was on the thirtieth day of 
his hunger strike he was ordered 
to go into the prison barber shop 
where he found Dr. Joseph I. Me- 
Laughlin, Warden William Hendry, 
Mr. Vanzetti, Mrs. Sacco and oth- 
ers. Dr. McLaughlin spoke first: 
“The time has come, Sacco, when 
you must eat.” 

“T don’t want to eat,” said Mr. 
Sacco. 

Dr. McLaughlin pointed to a rub- 


ber bag, tube and funnel; held Mr. 
Sacco’s nose; said firmly: “You 
know we used these on a fellow a 
couple of weeks ago. You know I 
can use them on you if I want to.” 

Soon Mr. Sacco drank a quart of 
hot beef tea slowly, morosely, with- 
out the aid of a funnel. 


IMMIGRATION 


Fiscal Figures 


Last week the Department of 
Commerce announced the following 





immigration figures for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927: 
Alien arrivals ..........sccccsssees 538,001 
Alien departures oo... 253,508 
BOCES | caciccirsiccersstins 284,493 


The ten leading countries, from 
which immigrants came, were: 








RE rae a 81,506 
Mexico? ..... 67,721 
Germany ..... 48,513 
Irish Free State.. 28,054 
Great Britain. ...... 24,160 
| eee 17,297 
Poland .... ea 9,211 
SPUN docditinsinseraniidhibissenintotseets 8,287 
Norway .. is 6,068 
GUUINIILS -sickteniscneisGubitanierdeasasbccon salt 4,405 


Ten other regions although hav- 
ing quotas of 100 each, send no 
immigrants to the U. S.: French 
Cameroon, Ethiopia, Muscat, Nepal, 
Tanganyika, British Togoland, 
French Togoland, Nauru, New 
Guinea, Yap. 

From the U. S. were deported 
11,662 aliens during the fiscal year 
1927. Principal reasons: entering 
without proper visa, entering sur- 
reptitiously, being criminal or im- 
moral, being mentally or physically 
defective, 


CATASTROPHE 
Flood Aftermath 


Four months ago, in April, the 
rain-swollen Mississippi River be- 


gan to leap from its bed. Result: 
“the greatest national calamity 
since the Civil War’—a crawling 


sheet of water that left few dry 
spots between southern Illinois and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


Last week the American Red 
Cross announced that all was not 
yet dry in the Mississippi Valley. 
Some 170,000 acres are still under 
water; 130,000 in Louisiana, 21,000 
in Mississippi, 10,000 in Arkansas, 
8,500 in Illinois. The* Red Cross is 
at present providing food, clothing 
and shelter for 130,000 destitute 
flood victims. 

It is estimated that a total of 
12,000,000 acres were inundated. 
Of these, only 2,170,000 acres have 





*The net increase in the alien population 
of the U. S. for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, was only 268,351. 


{Non-quota country. 
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been successfully replanted with 
crops. 

Soon Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert C. Hoover will make another 
tour on the Mississippi Valley to 
obtain final information concerning 
flood relief and flood control legis- 


lation for submission to Congress. 


Said U. S. Congressman William 
E. Hull of Peoria, Ill., who last 
week visited President Coolidge at 
the Black Hills White House: “The 
late flood devastated more than 
enough property to furnish the 
funds to control the Mississippi 
River twice over.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, one- 
time (1920) unsuccessful Demo- 
cratic nominee for U. S. Vice Presi- 
dent, now vice president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Mary- 
land, sat at his Manhattan desk 
last week and said to a news- 
gatherer: “I will state unequivo- 
cally that I do not choose to run 
for the United States Senate in 
1928, any more than I did in 1922 
or 1926.” 


Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, continued his pleas- 
ure cruise on the yacht Venezia. 
At Venice, Count Giuseppe Volpi, 
Italian Minister of Finance, suave, 
Vandyke-bearded, came on _ board. 
They—the richest men in politics 
in two nations—chatted quietly, 
shunned weighty subjects. Count 
Volpi made his fortune in trading 
companies, was once Governor of 
Tripoli, has (as Minister of Fi- 
nance) raised the value of the 
lira and drawn up the Italian Debt 
Settlements. 


Charles P. Taft II, able 30-year- 
old son of Mr. Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Howard Taft of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, has served almost 
eight months of a two-year term 
as prosecuting attorney of Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio. Last week, re- 
porting to the Ohio Attorney Gen- 
eral, he said: “The difficulty of 
investigation is perhaps the most 
serious in our entire system of 
criminal justice. There are not 
enough police properly to patrol 
the county and there are very few 
communities in the country where 
the training of police forces is ade- 
quate. . . . There are many cases 
. - » in which the witnesses refuse 
to tell what they know, very often 
from a fear of the consequences at 
the hands either of the defendant or 
his friends. . . . This condition is 
especially true in what have re- 
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“There are not enough police.” 





ceived the common name of bootleg 
murders. Even when the witnesses 
are willing to testify, perjury is 
one of the most common offenses in 
the criminal court.” 


THE STATES 
Events 


Oregon Mustangs. Three facts 
—1l1) the presence of nearly 40,000 
wild mustangs in eastern Oregon; 
2) the scarcity of rain in that sec- 
tion; 3) the need of mustangs, 
however wild, for water—caused 
A. L. Cross, head of the Oregon 
Humane Society, to announce last 
week that several hundred mus- 
tangs had died of thirst, that thou- 
sands were nearing death. Humane 
Society officers urged that the suf- 
fering mustangs be _ slaughtered 
and their meat shipped to Europe. 


Utah Deer. Hunters and fish- 
ermen will do well to trek to Utah 
this autumn. For them, David H. 
Madsen, State Fish and Game Com- 
missioner, has announced a para- 
dise: “More deer than any white 
man ever saw in the State... 30,- 
000 to 40,000 pheasants in Salt 
Lake and Utah counties this fall... 
the largest fish producing plant in 
the United States.” Utah has pub- 
lic shooting grounds of 12,000 acres 
with accommodations for 1,000 
sportsmen. 


Georgia Barbecue. A mingling 
of whites and blackamoors occurred 
last week in Woodland, Ga. The 


scene was a huge barbecue, given 
by a group of Caucasians for the 
Negroes of the vicinity. Members 
of the two races ran foot races to- 
gether, feasted together, laughed, 
gossiped. There was a_ baseball 
game for Negroes only. The chief 
white speakers, H. A. Alsobrooks 
and John’ Rigden, agricultural 
agents for railroads, lauded the Ne- 
groes for their thrift and industry, 
urged them to buy more farms and 
stay in the South. The Rev. J. R. 
Cason, Negro, replied that the 
Georgia white man is the Negro’s 
best friend, even though there have 
been occasional misunderstandings. 


Louisiana Bundles. “You have 
no right whatever to stop a person 
on the street and ask him what he 
has in a bundle, even though the 
contents of that bundle take the 
shape of a bottle. It might be a 
bottle of something other than 
liquor,” said Judge Louis H. Burns 
of the U. S. District Court in New 
Orleans, to the Prohibition agent 
who arrested one John Masera. 
When Mr. Masera was accosted on 
the street by the Prohibition agent, 
he had quickly smashed his bottle 
of liquor on the pavement. Judge 
Burns dropped the charges against 
Mr. Masero without hearing any 
defense testimony. 


Maryland Jail. Between the bank 
of the Choptank River and _ the 
village green in leisurely, New 
Englandish Denton, Md., stands the 
Caroline County Jail. It is a 
charming place, accommodating 
some 25 prisoners, 18 of whom are 
convicted bootleggers. Last week, 
Sheriff William F. Jackson made 
comment: “The fellows the Gov- 
ernment sends down here are all 
right and do not cause me a bit 
of trouble. ... I believe in treat- 
ing the boys fairly. ... They are 
locked in their cells at night and 
then I let them out in the jailyard 
to get air. The boys can fish in 
the river if they feel like it, or 
sometimes they play pinochle or 
baseball. . . . Once the boys sat up 
on the front porch of the jail, but 
they threw too many cigaret 
stumps* about, so my wife made 
them stay in the yard. Then they 
went up on the porch of a neigh- 
bor to sit, but I soon stopped that 
and told them they must stay 
around the jailyard. None of them 
has ever made an attempt to es- 
cape.” 

Federal officials, shocked, planned 
ae investigate Sheriff Jackson’s 
jail. 





*Marylandese for cigaret “stubs,” “butts,” 
“ends.” 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Flagship Sails 

To pay the salary* of the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. in advance for 
466 years would cost slightly less 
than the sum7j just spent by Great 
Britain to complete H. M. S. Nel- 
son, most potent of post-War bat- 
tleships which sailed complete, 
tested and primed last week, from 
the yards of her makers at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Joyous sirens tooted all adown 
the Tyne, when the Nelson put to 
sea; and in British homes many a 
prideful comparison was made be- 
tween the most powerful British, 


U. S., and Japanese battleships: 
The Nelson The Colorado The Mutsu 


(BRITAIN) (U. 8.) (JAPAN) 
Displacement 
Tonnage .... 35,000 32,600 33,800 
Length in 
eS 702 600 695 
Number of 16- 
inch guns.... 9 & 8 
Year com- 
pleted ........ 1927 1923 1920 


Naval observers recalled that the 
Nelson and her sister ship the 
Rodney both comply with the Wash- 
ington Treaty of 1922 by which 
capital ships were limited to 35,000 
tons and guns to 16-inch bore. 
Everyone knows that the U. S., 
Britain and Japan abandoned by 
this treaty their programs for a 
type of battle-cruiser of some 43,- 
000 tons. The U. S. and Japan 
scrapped or converted into aircraft 
several partially com- 
pleted boats of this type; and the 
British were so fortuntate as to 
be allowed to keep their 41,200- 
ton battle-cruiser, H. M. S. Hood, 
a ship carrying eight 15-inch guns, 
and making a speed of 32 knots, as 
compared with somewhat over 21 
for the Mutsu, Colorado & Nelson. 


“E. P.” & “Sitting Eagle” 


Edward of Wales and his young- 
est brother, Prince George, ended 
their official tour of Canada (TIME, 
Aug. 1 et seq.) and settled down 
last week at Edward’s “E.P.” ranch 
in Pekisko, Alberta, Canada. 

Few U. S. citizens know that 
“E.P.” stands for “Edward, Prince,” 
fewer still recall that the Province 
of Alberta was named after Ed- 
ward’s great-grandfather, the Prince 
Consort Albert; and very few per- 
sons indeed realize that the “E. P.” 
Ranch is not a princeling’s toy 
but a strictly paying livestock in- 
vestment. 

One Professor W. A. Carlyle 
(Kinsman of the late historian- 
essayist Thomas Carlyle) is the 





*$75,000. (But he also got $25,000 per 
year for traveling and “official entertain- 
ment purposes.’’) 

*£7,000,000 ($35,000,000). 





FOREIGN NEWS 


EDWARD, PRINCE 


“A ranch pays and a_rawnch 


doesn’t.” 


Prince’s resident manager, as every- 
one knows. Last week he took 
the usual absolute precautions to 
prevent tourists from entering the 
4,000-acre estate. 

Their Royal Highnesses arrived 
late, but turned out of their log 
cabin quarters at 7 a. m. on the 
first morning of their visit, went 
before breakfast to inspect the ex- 
tensive and varied livestock herd, 
now featured by two ponderous and 
potent bulls and a superb stallion, 
the gift of King-Emperor George V. 


Later, His Royal Highness mo- 
tored over to Calgary, the neigh- 
boring capital of Alberta, and jovi- 
ally addressed an official gathering, 
thus: “It is a delight for me to 
come down from my ‘rawnch,’ but 
perhaps I should say ranch.” 

“T am told,” continued “Edward, 
Prince,” “that there is a difference 
between a rawnch and a ranch. A 
ranch pays, and a rawnch doesn’t, 
but I am not going to give away 
which my place is.” 

The Canadian tour of Prime Min- 
ister & Mrs. Stanley Baldwin 
diverged from that of the Princes 
last week as scheduled, and the 
Baldwin party spent a few days at 
Banff, superb Alberta sports centre 
now being developed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific System. 

At Banff jovial Mr. Baldwin sub- 
mitted to initiation rites making 





him a “blood brother” of the local 
Stoney Indians who christened him 
“Sitting Eagle.” 


Grousing Begins 


The London season closed, last 
week, as Royalty and many another 
left for Scotland to shoot tens of 
thousands of grouse, 

Everyone knows that hardly an 
Englishman thought of going all 
the way to Scotland after small 
game until the railway was de- 
veloped during the past century. 
Thus there is something piquantly 
“nouveau” about the Scottish grouse 
season—an unproved, ephemeral 
event less than a century old. 

In August “everyone goes to 
Scotland,” and last week “everyone” 
included a more than usually thick 
sprinkling of potent Americans: 
John Pierpont Morgan, Alanson 
Bigelow Houghton, James Watson 
Gerard, Charles W. Ogden, Henry 
C. Phipps, Clarence Hungerford 
Mackay, Walter Teagle, Herbert L. 
Pratt, Stephen Metcalf and many 
another. 


The Royal Family, as usual, were 
proceeding by easy stages to their 
retired Scottish estate, Balmoral. 
Before leaving London, the King 
and Queen attended a U. S. musical 
comedy, The Vagabond King. Then 
His Majesty set out for ancient 
Bolton Abbey in Yorkshire, seat of 
the Duke of Devonshire, while 
Queen Mary went by another route 
to sojourn briefly with her brother, 
the Marquess of Cambridge, at 
Shotton Hall, Shrewsbury. 


“How do you shoot grouse?” was 
a question which many an American 
wished but hesitated to ask Britons, 
last week. The best preliminary 
advice seemed to be: “First rent 
your moor.” : 

To do this one scans the London 
Times and invariably finds, at the 
proper season, that a great many 
Scotsmen want to rent their grouse 
moors. Rental for a whole season 
may run up to £5,000 ($24,300) 
or more; but thrifty hunters know 
that they can often pick up a fair 
moor for a week or two at rela- 
tively trifling cost. Having rented 
a moor, one must then bring or buy 
much hunting gear, and, in any 
case, should wear the hunting cos- 
tume of the moment. This en- 
semble, which varies slightly each 
season, is often topped off with a 
pert and random feather stuck in 
the hat. Thus equipped, one asks: 
“Shall it be dogs or beaters?” 

Although “shooting over dogs” is 
the most time-sanctioned method, it 
is now entirely passé, chiefly be- 
cause smart, modern sportsmen no 


longer want to trudge after dogs 
which advance before them, flushing 
or scaring up the birds. 

A more swank ritual is observed 
by sitting in a “butt” or comfor- 
table shelter and allowing a crescent- 
moon shaped line of human “beat- 
ers” to herd the game gently along 
until it can be flushed so as to 
fly directly over one’s gun. 

While waiting for this to happen 
no gentleman will omit a few 
modest, customary intimations that 
the number of birds which he slew 
last year on such-and-such a moor 
was really colossal.* 

When the flushed birds have been 
winged, a motor lorry will roll up. 
A butler materializes. Soon the 
sportsmen are regaled with “high” 
game, with meats that are rare and 
bloody in a fashionably virile sense, 
and with champagne iced in a 
portable refrigerator. 


. . . 


Mental Reservations 


Eamon De Valera, whose very 
name is to Irishmen a clarion of 
revolt, pronounced and swore upon 
the Holy Bible at Dublin last week 
an oath: “I, Eamon De Valera, 
do solemnly swear true faith and 
allegiance to the Constitution of 
the Irish Free State as by law 
established and that I will be faith- 
ful to His Majesty, King George V, 
his heirs and successors by law, 
in virtue of the common citizenship 
of Ireland with Great Britain and 
her adherence to and membership 
of the group of nations forming 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” 

By so swearing Mr. De Valera 
complied after five years of refusal 
with article XVII of the Irish 
Free State constitution which per- 
mits no member of the Free State 
‘Parliament to take his seat until 
he has taken the oath of allegiance. 
With Mr. De Valera swore the 44 
deputies of his Fianna Fail or Re- 
publican party. To a strictly judi- 
cial ear such mass swearing must 
have seemed to mean only one 
thing: formal abandonment by 
Eamon De Valera of his life-long 
battle to carve asunder from Brit- 
ain an “Irish Republic.” 

What the Fianna Fail deputies 
and their leader actually had in 
mind appeared from a_ jointly 
signed statement which they made 
public before swearing: “So there 
can be no doubt as to their duty 
and no misunderstanding the Fian- 
na Fail deputies hereby give public 
notice in advance to the Irish 
people and to all whom it may con- 
cern that they propose to regard 
the declaration [oath] as an empty 
formality and repeat that their 
only allegiance is to the Irish na- 





*The record made by John Augustus de 
Grey, seventh Baron Walsingham, 78, 
some 40 years ago, still stands: 1,070 birds 
killed in one day with one gun. 
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Mr. DE VALERA 


“I will be faithful to King George 
v. 


tion and that it will be given to 
no other power or authority.” 

This was “mental reservation” 
with a vengeance; and persons ig- 
norant of Irish politics may well 
have asked: “Why did men who 
have steadfastly and courageously 
refused to swear an oath for five 
years decide to swear it in such 
ignoble fashion now?” 

A sufficient answer is that early 
last week the Free State Govern- 
ment headed by President William 
Thomas Cosgrave jammed through 
Parliament the Public Safety Bill 
under which the seats of deputies 
who do not take the oath may be 
declared vacant and a by-election 
ordered to fill them—no candidate 
being allowed to run unless he 
pledges himself to take the oath if 
elected. 

The passage of this bill thus left 
the Fianna Fail only three options: 
1) political extinction; 2) revolu- 
tion; 3) taking the oath. 

Significance. Since the present 
Free State executive council or 
“cabinet” has only 46 supporters 
in the Dail Eireann (lower cham- 
ber) of 153, the entrance of 45 De 
Valera deputies seemed to promise 
the swift overthrow of President 
Cosgrave whose office corresponds 
exactly to that of “Premier.” 

Since De Valera’s Fianna Fail is 
opposed in principle to accepting 
any ministry in the cabinet of a 
regime which they detest and hope 
to convert into a republic sooner 
or later observers thought last 
week that a coalition government 
headed by Tom Johnson, leader of 
the Labor Party, would have most 
chance to supplant President Cos- 
grave. 
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FRANCE 


“Hypocrite!” 


From at -least four aspects M. 
le Senateur Henry de- Jouvenel is 
worthy of remark. He is editor of 
the great Paris daily Le Matin. He 
is husband to the superb, the mock- 
ing, subtle, obsessing actress 
“Colette.”* He was recently French 
High Commissioner to Syria (TIME, 
Nov. 16, 1925 and Sept. 6, 1926). 
And he has been for some years a 
leading member of the commission 
which goes each September to rep- 
resent France at the Assembly of 
the League of Nations. In this 
role, M. le Senateur perpetrated 
last week a sensation. 

Writing in Le Matin, he an- 
nounced his resignation as a mem- 
ber of the French delegation to the 
League; and forthwith proceeded 
to attack its chairman, his onetime 
chief, Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand, a statesman who has been 
ten times Premier of France. 

The question was, wrote Editor 
de Jouvenel, whether the Great 
Powers are sincere in their osten- 
sible trust in the League as an 
agency of international concord or 
whether they prefer to deal darkly 
with one another’ behind the 
League’s back. Such dealing, de- 
clared M. de Jouvenel, has been 
continuously the policy of Aristide 
Briand, although that statesman, it 
is well known, praises the League 
with high emotional fervor in his 
public speeches (TIME, Sept. 20, 
1926). 

Editor de Jouvenel, having thus 
figuratively cried “Hypocrite!” at 
M. Briand, concluded: 

“If one believes in the League of 
Nations method, one must practice 
it. It ‘is not worth while to pro- 
claim its benefits every year dur- 
ing one month only, to return dur- 
ing eleven other months to tactics 
which failed to avert the World 
War. That is the reason why I 
will not go to Geneva. 

“If the Great Powers demanded 
for themselves permanence in the 
League Council, it was not in order 
to impose their will on little peo- 
ples, but to place their strength at 
the service of common decisions. 
When France abandons this con- 
ception she is unfaithful to her 
ideals and traditions as well as to 
her interests. She is condemning 
herself to lose her place as leader 
in Europe. 

“She has not the financial or the 
naval power of Britain, the indus- 
trial power of Germany, or even 
the high birth rate of Italy. Her 
role always has been to represent 
the general interest of Europe. She 
is the cement of small nations. 

“If to please this or that nation 
we consent to take international 





*Colette Willy, playwright and _ title-roie 
actress of the ofttime revived play Cheri. 
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differences away* from the League 
of Nations and accustom the Gov- 
ernment to consider that they can 
escape its judgment, how can we 
appeal to the Covenant of the 





© Keystone 
HENRY DE JOUVENEL 
He perpetrated a sensation. 


League [to avert war] when, be- 
tween 1935 and 1940, the critical 


hour, forecast+ and awaited by 
Mussolini, strikes?” 
Briand’s Rebuttal. Since M. 


Briand’s enemies have been hurling 
much harder names than “Hypo- 
crite!” at him for 30 years, the 
criticism of his colleague, M. de 
Jouvenel, drew from suave Aristide 
Briand a honeyed rebuttal in which 
no fly of irritation lurked. 

“IT am not, my dear friend, less 
attached than you are to the 
League,” he wrote to M. de Jouv- 
enel. “It is because of my very 
attachment to the League that I 
seek the measure of effort which 
can be demanded of it if one 


*M. de Jouvenel cited as examples of 
such “taking away,’ the recent settlement 
of the Italo-Jugoslav dispute by a special 
commission instead of by the League; and 
secondly the omission of the Powers to 
act jointly through the League to bring 
order out of chaos in China. A still more 
striking instance was the drafting of the 
Locarno Pacts at a_ secret conference 
(Time, Oct. 12, 1925 et seq.) instead of 
accomplishing this work by means of the 
League machinery expensively provided for 
that purpose. 

Signor Mussolini recently remarked to 
the Chamber of Deputies at Rome that he 
was going to “amuse myself by goading all 
internal and external enemies of the Fascist 
regime” (TIME, June 6). 

This Il Duce proceeded to do by declaring 
among other things: “... We must at a 
certain time be able to mobilize 5,000,000 
men... .. We must fortify our navy and 
make our air force so strong and numerous 
that its roaring motors will drown all other 
sounds, its shadow hide the sun _ over 
Italian soil. We will be able then, be- 
tween 1985 and 1940, when I believe there 
will be a crucial point in European history, 
finally to make our voice heard and see 
our rights recognized... .” 


wishes to serve it with prudence 
in its own interest and that of 
peace. 

“T believe there is an advantage 
in treating outside of the League 


all international differences which: 


can be settled normally by diplom- 
acy before they constitute a real 
danger to peace. My beliefs on 
this point have never varied, and 
I see nothing in recent incidents 
that can change my feelings.” 


Death of a King 


One hundred wives and some 
700 exclusively female attendants 
mourned, last week, the death of 
their eccentric Lord: His Majesty 
Samdach Préah Bat Kampuchéa 
Sisowath, 87, King of Cambodia, 
and reputedly the oldest monarch 
in the world.* Because King Siso- 
wath’s little realm on the Gulf of 
Siam became a French protecto- 
rate in 1863, he has been relieved 
of all obligation to rule, while re- 
taining every pomp and the priv- 
ilege of reigning. Not unnaturally, 
this puppet king devoted all his 
virtually total leisure to a single 
classic aim: the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 


Royal Day. Seven diversions, 
each ceremoniously performed, 
served to pass the royal day: 1) 
Slumber, of which King Sisowath 
was somewhat inordinately fond; 
2) Meditation, in which he formal- 
ly indulged before and after slum- 
ber; 3) Gourmandise and Degusta- 
tion, two arts learned by King 
Sisowath from his French pro- 
tectors and practiced by him in as 
great distinction as _ possible to 
mere “eating and drinking”; 4) 
Bathing, a sumptuous ceremony, 
observed by the entire court; 5) 
opium smoking by His Majesty; 
6) Musie and Dancing, both per- 
formed not by King Sisowath but 
by a special corps of female mu- 
sicians and dancers permanently 
resident (as were the _ladies-in- 
waiting and various wives) in 
small villas scattered throughout 
the grounds of the Royal Palace; 
7) Admission of Royal Wives to 
Audience with King Sisowath, who 
had the reputation of being cruelly 





*Leading monarchs in descending order 
of age: 
GUBTAP Vi (Sweden)  ccccccccrccccccccccssscsccccecsee 69 
Grorce V (Britain) . 
Fuap I (Egypt) ..... 
ViTToRIO EMANUELE 
CHRISTIAN X (Denmark & Ie 







AAAKON VII (Norway) 55 
Aubert I (Belgium) 52 
WILHELMINA HELENA 

CHRGTIOTUMEE) —— cccccccrcccccscscccscescocscsnscoocosseses 46 
ALFonso XIII (Spain) 41 
ALEXANDER I (Jugoslavia) . 38 


Boris III (Bulgaria) ...... — 


PRAJADHIPOK (Siam) 33 
HIROHITO (Japan) 06 . 
MICHAEL I (Rumania)  svresreerserersersseserreee 5 


and unusually jealous of his favor- 
ites. 

Great Lake. Most quaint and 
curious is the annual series of 
natural events which provides fish 
for Cambodians without putting 
them to the trouble of fishing, and 
gives occasion for a great festival. 
Events: 1) The River Mekong be- 
comes swollen by freshets and 
overflows into a large body of wa- 
ter in Western Cambodia known 
as the Great Lake. 2) The King, 
court and populace spend _ three 
days in public rejoicing at this 
event. 3) The Waters of the Great 
Lake gradually recede into the Me- 
kong, leaving innumerable small 
ponds in which are stranded at the 
mercy of the natives many thou- 
sands of fish. 

Friends of France. Because the 
French have brought progress and 
civilization to Cambodia very grad- 
ually, and with much tact, the 
reigning house and the people are 
staunch friends of France. Dur- 
ing the War thousands of native sol- 
diers and laborers were recruited in 
Cambodia for service in Europe, 
and proved themselves loyal to the 
tutelary power. France, in turn, 
has brought street cars, busses, 
electric light and telephone to 
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THE LATE KING OF CAMBODIA 


Slumber, meditation, gourmandise 
& degustation. 


Pnom-Penh, the Cambodian capi- 
tal. Thus it was in a land where 
East and West blend suavely that 
Death came, as it must to all men, 
to King Sisowath. 
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RUSSIA 

Traitors 

Black secrecy had reigned for ten 
days within the thick, awesome 
walls of the Kremlin. There the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Communist party was in the pro- 
gress of expelling Comrade Lev 
Davidovitch Trotzky from its ranks 
—this in a country where the Com- 
munist Party is the only one per- 
mitted to exist. Comrade Trotzky, 
creator of the Red Army and one- 
time chief defender of the Com- 
munist Fatherland, was assumedly 
being read out of the party coun- 
cils—and with him Comrade Greg- 
ory Zinoviev, zealous apostle of 
“The World Revolution of the 
World Proletariat.” The struggle 
between these two fiery Opposition 
leaders and cold, relentless, stub- 
born Dictator Josef Vissarionovitch 
Stalin (Time, June 13) had reached 
its ultimate crisis, for the Stalin- 
controlled press was daily flaying 
Comrades Trotzky and Zinoviev as 
“traitors.” 


Amid extreme suspense the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee handed 
down a joint 5,000-word decision 
which was puzzling. 

For whom was it a victory? 

On one hand it declared: “The 
joint plenary session has accepted 
in foundation a resolution for the 
expulsion of Trotzky and Zinoviev 
from the Central Committee.” 

But the resolution went on to 
say: “The Opposition have found it 
necessary to give way and to re- 
nounce a number of their errors and 
to agree basically (although with 
excuses) to proposals of the plenary 
session by giving a declaration. 
. .. In view of this declaration, the 
plenary session has decided to with- 
draw the question about exclusion 
of Trotzky and Zinoviev from the 
Central Committee and to admonish 
them with severe blame and a 
warning.” 

What did these so contradictory 
decisions portend? Soon the dean 
of U. S. correspondents at Moscow, 
Walter Duranty of the New York 
Times, cabled an opinion: 

“All signs now indicate that the 
Communist Party has emerged 
stronger than ever from what ap- 
peared to be the gravest crisis in 
its history. . . . Here is the real 
secret of the events of the past 
week. The stage was all set for a 
split—one might almost say it 
actually occurred—and then sud- 
denly, almost miraculously, it was 
averted.” 

The greater part of the Commit- 
tee’s 5,000-word resolution was 
taken up with a recital of alleged 
political irregularities by the Oppo- 
sition; but tucked away in one 
clause was an important concession 
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He received “severe blame and a 


warning.” 


to them. This provided that Oppo- 
sition publicists will be given space 
in the Stalin-dominated press _ to 
state their views for six weeks, 
prior to the annual session of the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets, next 
December. 

Since the Soviet press has been 
largely inaccessible to Opposition 
leaders for many months, this con- 
cession was of the highest impor- 
tance, and suggested that a tangible 
ground of compromise between Dic- 
tator Stalin and Comrade Trotzky 
may have been found at last. 


NORWAY 


Midnat Sol 


The Midnight 
ocean lay 
And blood-red was his hue. 
It was not night, it was not 
day, 
But a mingling of the two. 
—Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner 

A liner of almost 20,000 tons, 
the largest ever to nose through 
Norwegian fjords and visit the 
northmost Norwegian isle of Spits- 
bergen, returned last week to Man- 
hattan, bearing some hundreds of 
tourists all able to boast that they 
had read newspapers at midnight 
by the light of what Norwegians 
call the Midnat Sol. 

To newsgatherers Captain Wil- 
helm Muller of this cruise ship, 
the Hamburg-American liner Re- 
liance, confided that there had been 
a great difference in the reaction 
of the U. S. and German cruise 
passengers to the Midnight Sun. 
The Germans, forethoughtful, be- 


Sun on the 








gan to “practice sleeping in the 
light,” as soon as the Reliance left 
Hamburg on her way north. “Prac 
tice” consisted in turning on all 
the lights in one’s stateroom at 
night and accustoming oneself to 
sleep thus. The U. S. tourists, 
said Captain Muller, did not take 
this precaution. 

As a result, when the Reliance 
crossed the Artic circle into that 
portion of the globe where the sun 
never sets in June, July and Au- 
gust, the Germans were able to 
snore comfortably through nights 
of broad daylight; but U. S. pas- 
sengers who had not “practiced,” 
found themselves so _ persistently 
wakeful that many were up and 
doing day and night for almost 
a week on end. 

A German boarhound, one Nero, 
followed the improvident example 
of the U. S. tourists until he 
finally sagged down on the deck 
in utter exhaustion, refusing food 
and whining in alarm at the large, 
low, red dise of the Midnight Sun. 
On the return journey, when night 
first descended, its coming was 
greeted by Boarhound Nero with 


rich, prolonged, joyous” baying. 
Hero Falls 

“The Conqueror” Chiang Kai- 
shek whose nationalist armies re- 
cently swept across one-half of 
China, (TIME, Sept. 29, 1926. et 
seq.) returned last week, a man 


abased and fallen, to his home and 
birthplace, the little village of 
Fenghwa, 100 miles south of Shang- 
hai. 

He came in the dense blackness 
between midnight and dawn—for 
in China one who has “lost face” 
does well to hide his features. A 
faithful secretary would say only: 
“General Chiang Kai-shek is with 
his family here and is going into 
retirement indefinitely, seeking rest 
following a year of superhuman ef- 
forts to further the nationalist 
cause.” 

Meanwhile Occidental correspond- 
ents at Shanghai were sweating 
with Chinese interpreters over a 
momentous 7,000-word document— 
the official resignation of Chiang 
Kai-shek as Generalissimo of the 
Nationalist armies. 

Resignation. Addressing himself 
to “The Chinese People” General 
Chiang reviewed in his resignation 
the initial brilliant success of the 
nationalist movement and its pres- 
ent heartbreaking disintegration. 
“Our revolution got into difficulties 
because of communism,” declared 
General Chiang, and then mourned 
that his own ruthless anti-commu- 
nist activities had been interpreted 
by many Nationalists as aggran- 
dizement so that “My nationalist 
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comrades subsequently in almost 
all cases lost confidence in me.” 

Chiang Kai-shek went on to claim 
that the Nationalists have now been 
purged of Communism largely 
through his own efforts; but con- 
cluded that so much bitterness ex- 
isted among nationalists against 
him personally that “I should have 
resigned last spring. Therefore I 
am willing to sacrifice my own posi- 
tion in order to see the revolution 
succeed.” 

While these high principled state- 
ments probably came honestly from 
a man of such reputed nobility of 
character as Chiang Kai-shek the 
immediate cause of his resignation 
last week was sitaply the recent 
series of defeats which his armies 
have suffered in their attempt to 
take Peking (TIME, March 28). 

These defeats became virtually a 
rout last week and at the psycho- 
logical moment General Chiang’s 
nominal ally, the eccentric “Chris- 
tian” War Lord Feng Yu-hsiang 
suddenly ordered him by telegraph 
to resign. 

Significance. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
withdrawal reduced to insignificance 
the offshoot Nationalist regime at 
Nanking which Chiang had headed* 
placing the parent nationalist reg- 
ime at Hankow once more in com- 
plete mastery of nationalist af- 
fairs. Nominally the “Christian” 
War Lord Feng Yu-hsiang inter- 
vened in the interest of Hankow; 
but his reputation for treachery is 
such that Chinese thought that he 
would soon attempt to seize the 
whole Nationalist territory himself. 


BOLIVIA 


Incas Up! 


Eighty thousand Indians, each 
clad in a red blanket and each with 
a tiny hat cocked low over his 
forehead, were reported “in re- 
volt”, last week, throughout the 
interior departments of Potosi, 
Cochabamba and Sucre. 

Since 70% of Bolivians are In- 
dians, and since those who revolted 
last week are of the ancient and 
once imperial Inca _ strain, their 
rioting, burning of haciendas, and 
murdering of numerous white land- 
lords could be considered the acts 
of a downtrodden people, right- 
eously aroused at last. 

Naturally the opposite view was 
taken by Bolivian officials at La 
Paz, where Minister of Public 
Works Zacarias Benavides solemn- 
ly declared “Communists are re- 
sponsible for this outbreak. They 
have incited the Indians to estab- 
lish the supremacy of their race 
and obtain the ownership of all 
land.” 

Despatches indicated that the 
Government of President Hernando 
Siles was proceeding to quell the 
disorders by rushing picked troops 
to oppose the scantily armed Incas. 





*and which U. S. Senator Hiram Bing- 
ham, Republican, recently urged President 
Coolidge to recognize after an exhaustive 
survey of China (Timg, July 11). 


TIME 


THE THEATRE 


Again, Foy 


When President Andrew Johnson 
was facing impeachment charges 
after the Civil War, Eddie Foy 
started on his career as a _ profes- 
sional entertainer, turning hand- 





Eppig Foy 
Friends urge him. 


springs in Manhattan saloons and 
“passing the hat” for an outdoor 
fiddler. When French engineers 
ventured to dig the Panama Canal, 
Mr. Foy was shuffle-dancing and 
tumbling before miners in_ the 
mushroom towns of the Wild West. 
When Theodore Roosevelt called 
for Rough Riders, Eddie Foy was 
in bright lights, a symbol of spry 
clowning. By the time che Kaiser 
had started for Paris, “Eddie Foy 
and the Seven Little Foys” had be- 
come a vaudeville institution. <A 
few years after’ the Peace Con- 


ference, the whole family retired, ° 


the Little Foys because they were 
emerging from their first child- 
hood, Eddie because he was entering 
his second. By that time he had 
grown into a theatrical legend of 
fatherhood, of wierd vocal inflec- 
tions, of furious stage gestures, of 
boisterous acting. He removed to 
New Rochelle, N. Y., remarried, 
settled down. 


Now, at 71 years, Mr. Foy is 
returning to the vaudeville stage 
for a farewell tour. The Fallen 
Star is the vehicle that takes him 
through the Keith-Albee theatres. 
This one-act sketch by Tom Barry 
tells of the plight of a once idolized 
actor who, in old age, is reduced 
to the position of doorman. En- 
thusiastic, Mr. Foy’s friends urge 
him to revive Rip Van Winkle, one 
of the plays in which Joseph Jeffer- 
son toured the country. 
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Reinhardt’s Salzburg 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Again Salzburg buzzed. This hap- 
pens every year in August. It is 
then that the better hotels bestir 
themselves to show celebrated visi- 
tors* to the rooms reserved months 
in advance. It is then that 
wretched hostelries truss up dilap- 
idated chambers for the heedless 
hundreds who have arrived without 
provision. It is the season of the 
world-famed Festival, when Max 
Reinhardt} produces old plays in 
a manner always unique. The one 
thing visitors can be reasonably 
sure of in these Festivals is that 
they will start with a play related 
in some way to religion, in accord- 
ance with the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions of the town. This year, at 
last, it was Everyman, the morality 
in which God, in a wig, does lusty 
battle against Satan for the soul 
of Man, before the ancient doors 
of the Salzburg Cathedral. 


Then came Herr Reinhardt’s an- 
nual surprise, incorporated in a 
good old reliable Shakesperean 
comedy, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Accustomed_ theatregoers 
must have gasped when they saw 
the stage. He had audaciously 
scrapped: the usual Greek setting. 
Costumed in rococo gowns of an 
early Italian period, the actors 
scampered over a circular, sloping 
stage, before a seemingly infinite 
column of stairs. Draperies hung 
in a background clustered with 
stars were melted by green and 
orange lights into an elfin heaven. 
Puck, anointing the wrong lovers 
with his impish love-dew, flew on 
and off from so many different 
levels as to leave the impression 
that there was no such mortal 
foolishness as the law of gravity. 


The cast was an equally daring 
move. Only one of the principal 
female characters was interpreted 
by an actress who had had speak- 
ing experience on the stage. The 
role of Hippolyta, Queen of the 
Amazons, was entrusted to a young 
foreign woman—Rosamond Pinchot 
of the U. S. As the nun in The 
Miracle she had won recognition 
as a pantomimist. Now she was 
called upon to speak for the first 
time in her career—and in a 
strange tongue before foreigners. 
Cast with her were such clearly 
Teutonic actresses as Katta Sterna 





*Among them were: Ferenc Molnar (play- 
wright), Dario Rappaport (Manhattan por- 
traitist), Hugo von Hofmannsthal (play- 
wright), Richard Strauss (composer), Ruth 
Draper (monologist), Ina Claire (actress), 
Mr. Walter Rosen, James Speyer (U. S. 
financiers). 

+Note the spelling—R-E-I-N-H-A-R-D-T— 
same as Sylvan Louis (“Spider’’) Reinhardt 
onetime (1919) Yale football end and now 
husband of Elaine Rosenthal Reinhardt one- 
time . (1915-1918-1925) Western Women’s 
Golf Champion. Not same as Novelist Mary 
Robert R-I-N-E-H-A-R-T. Other spellings: 
Reinhart, Reinhard, Rehinhardt, Rhinhart, 
Rhinehardt. 
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(Puck), Maria Solveg (Titania), 
Tillie Losch (First Elf), Christa 
Tordy (Helena). Miss Pinchot 
never once stuttered. 

This play, according to cables 
from Austria, will be presented in 
Manhattan next month when Max 
Reinhardt, under management of 
Gilbert Miller of the Frohman 
Company (theatrical producers), 
brings his entire Salzburg Com- 
pany to the U. S.* Other likely 


plays: Dante’s Death, Love and 
Intrigue, A Servant of Two 
Masters. 

The City. Few towns have 


greater wealth of story than Salz- 
burg. There, Marcus Aurelius, 
soldier, established Roman _head- 
quarters among the Teuton tribes 
and brooded on philosophy. There 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was 
born to music. There the ecclesi- 
astical princes came nearest to 
realizing the medieval dream of an 
all-powerful church and a beautiful 
state. 

Two great hills shut in the city. 
On one spreads a castle fortress 
built during the Middle Ages. 
When the sun sets sombre behind 
it, a trumpet from the far crenel- 
ated wall sounds the night watch. 
The other hill is the Caperzinergerg 
(Hill of the Capuchin monks), up 
which winds a long, wide walk 
lined with shrines of the saints. 
Nearby lie salt mines, from which 
the town takes it name. 

Centuries ago the princely arch- 
bishops of Falzburg, all-powerful 
in the city, gave welcome to the 
drama as a_ religious agent. 
They presented the pageant of 
Saints in Splendor, the drama of 
God and Satan warring for the 
soul of Man. 

Max Reinhardt has taken in too 
many thousands of dollars in the 
show business to fall under 


sus- 
picion as a disgruntled producer 
turned “arty.” He has staged 


morality plays in gay Vienna in 
such a way that competing bed- 
room farces and Parisian revues 
forthwith perished of box-office 
anemia. But he realizes (as did 
Richard Wagner) that there is a 
distinction between the commercial 
theatre and the art theatre. Both 
are forms of entertainment, but 
one provides the audience effortless 
amusement; the other demands an 
audience of willing imagination. 
Reinhardt has surrendered the 
masses to the movies and incorpor- 
ated producers. He invites the 
theatrically devoted to visit his 
theatre in a spirit of pilgrimage. 

So many accept his invitations 
and are so graciously rewarded, 
that Salzburg, once the home of 
monks and archbishops, is now the 
capital of Drama, and Max Rein- 
hardt, its first citizen, lives in 
Leopoldskrom, formerly the palace 
of the Princes. 

His Beginning. At 26 he began 





*In the company are: Helen, Herman 
& Hans Thimig (dubbed the German 
Barrymores) ; Moissi; Lili Darvas (wife of 
Hungarian playwright Ferenc Molnar) ; 
Sokoloff; Hans Moser; Rosamond Pinchot. 
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er 


as an actor of elderly character 
roles. Otto Brahm, Berlin im- 
pressario, offered the youth a bril- 
liant opportunity to play in the 
German capital. When the time 
drew near for him to leave, Rein- 
hardt regretted his acceptance, 
begged to be excused from the en- 
ticements of ‘an uncertain career” 
in the great city. But Herr Brahm 
stood adamant on his contract 
rights and the young man was 
obliged to break away from his 
enchanted Salzburg. 

Small in stature, dark in com- 
plexion, he is—but for one feature 
—undistinguished in appearance. 
The notable feature is a high nose 
which starts outward and upward 
from his face imperiously, as if 
pronouncing destiny upon all it 
surveys. 

In a sense he is Destiny in his 
world. A forest to him is a stage 
setting; a beggar in the street, 
an actor; an _ inflection in his 
neighbor’s voice, a_ situation; a 
church service, pantomime. He 
transports them all through his 
mind to their fate on the stage, 
where he orders them as he thinks 
they should be ordered. Staging 
Everyman before the ancient por- 
tals of the Salzburg cathedral, he 
might be seen posting the saints, 
instructing the angels, calling up to 
the high tower whence emanates 
the voice of Deity, “Speak louder, 
God!” 


Reinhardt v. Kaiser. The year 
of Reinnar s arrival in Berlin 
was a perl »f intense realism 
in the Te aig theatre, when 


nd sweat bead in 
the dialcvue found its concrete 
embodiment on the stage. His 
Imperial Majesty, Kaiser Wilhelm 
II, would have it so, having set 
his imperial face against the art 
of Painter Lieberman, Poet Haupt- 
mann, Composer Richard Strauss, 
all of whom found life so harsh as 
to require art’s illusion to make 
it bearable. 

If the Kaiser was vexed by 
these, he must have been tormented 
by Reinhardt. In 1905, that rebel 
produced the Shakespearean comedy, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
with such unorthodox stage ef- 
fects and such wealth of sensuous 
detail that Berlin, which had al- 
ways venerated Shakespeare as if 
he were a text book behind foot- 
lights, promptly forsook the dreary 
house of naturalism to flock to 
Reinhardt’s palace of fancy. The 
Kaiser forbade his court to be 
seen there. The Crown Prince, 
however, was smuggled into a box 
at dress rehearsal; noble faces 
identified with the Court of Pots- 
dam peered up in disguise from 
the orchestra. Let the Kaiser 
frown black as he would, the 
spell of “Potsdamnation” had been 
thrown off the German theatre. 

Stage Director. Many people 
fail to differentiate between drama 
and theatre. Drama refers to the 
conflict of emotions on the stage. 
Theatre refers to the symphony of 
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mood established between the emo- 
tions on the stage and the emo- 
tions in the audience. This is the 
province of the stage director. 

Realizing this, one understands 
more easily why Reinhardt insisted 
upon the Kammerspiel (an intimate 
theatre accommodating only 300) 
for comedy, why he stages his mo- 
rality plays in public squares’, his 
spectacles in vast theatres seating 
5,000; why his production of Greek 
tragedy centres its action in the 
midst of the audience; why he will 
transform an entire theatre into 
a huge cathedral and incorporate 
the onlookers into his crowd scheme; 
why he would establish a dramatic 
holy-land for special audiences. 
The business of the stage director 
is concerned with both sides of the 
footlights. It means creating a 
mood. 

It is a highly technical art, call- 
ing for ingenuity, executive ability. 
An example of its problems: In 
Goethe’s Faust, the script demands 
a seemingly impracticable succes- 
sion of scenes depicting Faust on 
the road to Hell. The dilemma: 
if the scenes are cut, the play 
loses meaning; if the scenery is 
struck during the performance, the 


tempo essential to the mood of 
the theatre is butchered. Shrewd 
Reinhardt devised a_ revolving 


stage on which all the scenes are 
ready hung, are wheeled before the 
audience with only flickering inter- 
ruptions. 

Most of his attention in re- 
hearsal is centred upon the actors. 
His coaching has developed many a 
famous artist.* Although he en- 
courages them in their own in- 
terpretations, so artfully does he 
point the mood and action of the 
stage that a sensitive player gen- 
erally finds himself voluntarily fol- 
lowing the suggestions made to 
him during consultations preceding 
the rehearsal. 


CINEMA 














New Pictures 


Wings (Clara Bow, Charles Rog- 
ers, Richard Arlen). For propa- 
ganda purposes, the U. S. War De- 
partment co-operated generously 
with Paramount in making this 
picture drama of the skies. U. S. 
planes are filmed darting against 
German foes. Clouds below look 
like white flocks. Only after a ship 
has started its crazy dive to death 
do the tiny earth patches rush up to 
define themselves as gaping scraps 
of No Man’s Land. 

Bruce Armstrong (Richard Arlen) 
after a fall disentangles himself 
from his battered machine, forced 
down behind the enemy lines. He 
steals an enemy plane, wings his 


*Some of them: Tilla_Durieux, Elsie 


Hemis, Emil Jannings, Werner Krauss. 
Ernst Lubitsch, Joseph & Rudolph Schild- 
kraut. 
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way toward his own camp. Mean- 
while, his true friend, John Powell 
(Charles Rogers), hearing that 
Bruce has been shot down by the 
Germans, sallies forth, Achilles- 
like, to demolish Germania for its 
destruction of his Patroclus. His 
sputtering machine-gun bespeaks 
grim, relentless rage. Prussian 
planes careen downward, leaving 
swift trails of smoke. Sausage- 
shaped dirigibles collapse in flames, 
Armstrong in the German plane 
flies joyously toward his heroic 
friend but is not recognized. With 
volleys of oaths bursting from his 
mouth and volleys of bullets cours- 
ing from his gun, Powell shoots 
down the comrade whom he thought 
he was avenging. 

Among other aviators, Com- 
mander Richard FE. Byrd offered un- 
solicited praise to Jesse Lasky for 
the faithful realism with which the 
air maneuvers were pictured. The 
audience gulped down the plot as 
conventional but reliable _ stuff, 
watched with waning interest while 
spinning, swerving, dodging planes 
grew into confused monotony 
against a background of unpictur- 
esque ether. 


Adam and Evil. Lew Cody plays 
both Adam Trevelyan and Adam’s 
twin brother, Allan. Adam _ has 
wealth and a wife (Aileen Pringle); 
Allan is possessed of liabilities and 
a gold digger (Gwen Lee). The 
two women cannot tell the brothers 
apart, so one woman’s husband be- 
comes another woman’s prey. Mean- 
while Adam’s wife, termed by the 
subtitle writer “his spare rib,” al- 
most floats to the wrong bosom. 


Topsy and Eva. Herein the Dun- 
can Sisters are seen but not heard. 
The roguish one (Rosetta) plays 
Topsy, who flees all over snow- 
bound Kentucky chased by ogrish 
Simon Legree with his snapping 
whip. Vivian, the beautiful one, 
plays Little Eva, who flaps her 
white eyelids to see such sport. It 
appears to be a vehicle for Roset- 
ta’s clowning and as such compares 
unfavorably with her similar per- 
formances in vaudeville. 


The Satin Woman (Mrs. Wal- 
lace Reed). The heroine is a 
Mother. In order to save her 
daughter from a cabaret sheik, she 
vamps the man herself. This is 
doubly effective strategy, for it 
succeeds in recapturing the interest 
of her own husband, who has been 
straying toward a passionate bru- 
nette. When the entire family has 
been corralled, Mother gives up 
the fashion shows and night clubs 
to return to the hearth. Thus the 
dumpling of Virtue is set, though 
not obtrusively, upon the hotcakes 
of Hollywood. 


TIME 


An 


Rivera Praised 

Next to having genius, the high- 
est honor in the art world is dis- 
covering genius. Lee Simonson has 
some claim to the first, by virtue of 
his stage designs executed for the 
Theatre Guild (Manhattan). He 
may have some claim to the second 











© Muray 
LEE SIMONSON 

“Rivera is the most important ar- 
tist living today.” ; 

as a result of his announced revela- 
tion that Diego Rivera, Mexican 
painter of little international repute, 
is the greatest artist in the world. 

Being a Socialist, Artist Rivera 
subscribes to the idea, “From those 
according to their ability, to those 
according to their need.” There- 
fore, he painted the patio (inside 
court) of the Ministry of Education 
Building in Mexico City, refusing 
all recompense above a common 
laborer’s wage. There are 138 
murals in the court. Most of them 
describe feasts, ceremonies, daily 
employments, of native Indians. 
Some show U. S. millionaires drink- 
ing champagne (except John D. 
Rockefeller, who sips milk). The 
Mexican Minister of Finance is pic- 
tured eating gold pieces. Little is 
the recognition given these crea- 
tions; no color reproductions of 
them have been made. 

Yet, according to Lee Simonson, 
who has lately visited Russia to 
inspect the work of modernist 
painters, who is familiar with con- 
temporary German, French, U. S. 
artists: “Rivera is the most impor- 
tant artist living today. He means 
as much to the modern world as 
Giotto did to the Renaissance.* He 
is the culmination, the full develop- 
ment of the modernist movement.” 


*A daring statement, for Giotto was not 
only one of the most brilliant art'sts of 
the Renaissance but was alsoa leader in the 
movement to introduce three dimensional 
backgrounds in painting. Up to then, 
pictures were painted against flat back- 
grounds. 
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Vandal Sentenced 


What penance may society exact 
from an Irish elevator-man who, 
disgruntled over his pay, gets 
drunk, steals and drinks a house- 
holder’s Canadian ale, gnaws the 
householder’s baked ham, belabors 
the householder’s crystal chandelier 
and mirrors with the ham _ bone 
and flings the ale bottles—not to 
mention ash trays, knives & bric- 
a-brac—through the householder’s 
high-priced canvases by Rubens 
and Van Dyck? For such deeds, 
causing $50,000 damage in the 
Fifth Avenue apartment of C. Bai 
Lihme, retired zinc man (TIME, 
July 11), a Manhattan judge last 
week sentenced one John Healy to 
a prison term of one and one-half 
to three years. 

But, said the judge, the New York 
Legislature could not have fore- 
seen, when it framed the state law 
on vandalism, such a_ spectacular 
achievement as Vandal Healy’s 
with bone and bottles. The van- 
dalism law, said the judge, should 
be stiffened to protect art owners. 

One George Tiernan, drinking 
companion of Vandal Healy dur- 
ing his onslaught in the Lihme 
apartment, was discharged by the 
court, having been cleared, by Van- 
dal Healy’s confession, of any ac- 
tive complicity. 








SCIENCE 





Diggers 


Last week TIME reported signifi- 
cant efforts and exhumations by 
archaeologists, ethnologists, anthro- 
pologists, geologists, paleontologists, 
etc., in the Americas during the 
past few months. Following are 
significant efforts and exhumations 
in Europe. 

In England, a plot of ground was 
discovered in London near Fleet 
Street, that had never been built 
on. Diggers unearthed “15 feet of 
solid history,” relics dating from 
the Paleolithic period (with a gap 
from Saxon times to the 13th 
Century) to the present. 

C Workmen digging for founda- 
tions for the new Bank of England 
building turned up the leather soles 
of Roman women’s shoes. News- 
paper stories were written to the 
effect that styles have changed 
little. 

qc An ingenious deduction ema- 
nated from Oxford to explain the 
frequency of discoveries of old 
Roman coins. The explanation: In 
Roman garments there were no 
pockets, only loose folds. Coins, 
brooches, studs, gems, girdles 
dropped out easily. 

Archaeologist J. Reid Moir pub- 
lished further results of his per- 
sistent excavations in _ limestone 
quarries near Ipswich, East Anglia. 
Flint tools found in a pre-Pliocene 
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layer indicated that the history of 
man stretches much further back 
than is supposed. The site was 
northwards of the site where the 
Piltdown Man was discovered, on 
the shore of a warm North Sea 
which then had no outlet channel 
between France and England. 
Near Wroxeter, a shattered Ro- 
man tablet related, when pieced to- 
gether, that the Roman ruin from 
which it was retrieved was a forum 
—the largest yet found in England 
—built by Emperor Hadrian in 
A. D. 130. Wroxeter’s name in 
Hadrian’s day was’ Uriconium. 
Uriconian relics: a _ steel-sheathed 
cockspur, coins, a surgical lancet, 
sandal imprints on cement. 
C Sir Humphrey Rolleston con- 
soled his fellow countrymen by tell- 
ing the British Medical Associa- 
tion that mummies almost 5,000 
years old examined by him bore 


ONEY cannot 


more 


traces of gout, tuberculosis, 
pyorrhea; that a bust of Alexander 
the Great gave hints of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, 


In France, near Tréves, a shrine 
built by Gauls to Mithras, god of 
light, was found. Mithras was a 
Persian deity, a strong rival of 
Christianity during the first three 
centuries A. D. 


Near Deauville, modern play- 
ground, eleven 1ith Century sar- 
cophagi were found containing 


small women, giant men. 


In Sweden, Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf formally opened as an elec- 
trically lighted museum a_ 1,200- 


buy 
tire comfort, 





greater tire safety or longer 


tire mileage than it can in a 


Kelly-Springfield. 
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year-old Viking burial mound at 


Lugnaro (west coast). 


In Italy, digging went forward as 
never before. Rome needs a sub- 
way. The tracks will run about 
on the level of the city of the 
Caesars. Archaeologists will watch 
over the shoulders of blasters, pick- 
ers and sandhogs to recover relics, 
having authority to order deviation 
from the engineers’ surveys to pre- 
serve buried buildings, whose loca- 
tions are first carefully mapped. 

At Naples, Fascist engineers com- 
menced the task of extricating Her- 
culaneum, sister city of Pompeii, 
supposed to have been founded by 
Hercules upon a trip west to the 
Hesperides. To signalize the proj- 
ect, King Vittorio Emanuele pre- 
sided over a sea festival at which 
a barge-load of night fireworks was 
touched off in the Bay of Naples. 
The same evening, Mount Vesuvius 
cleared its volcanic throat noisily, 
emitting an extra quantity of pink 
steam and rumbles as though com- 
menting upon the projected removal 
from Herculaneum of its deep crust 
of Vesuvian lava. 

At Bacoli on the Tyrrhenian 
coast, a tomb was found which the 
discoverers told themselves was that 


of Pliny the Elder. He died at 
Bacoli in 79 A. D.—scholar, wit, 
historian. 


At Cumae, a huge shell was found 
in the Sibyl’s grotto, which the dis- 
coverers told themselves was the 
amplifier through which the Sibyl 
had broadeast her prophecies. 


In Greece, excavation of the agora 
(market place) of old Athens was 
formally but not extensively begun 
last year, by the American School 
of Classical Studies. The agora 
extends under a large but deterio- 
rated section of the present city. 
The Greek Government is to furnish 
the sites, the school the digging 
funds. Last week the Greek Cabi- 
net ratified the final arrangements 


for this digging to continue 
five years. All finds will stay in 
Greece. Trustee Edward Capps of 


the School, professor of Greek at 
Princeton and one time (1918-19) 
U. S. Red Cross Commissioner to 
Greece, prepared to return to the 
U. S. to fetch the digging funds, of 
which $500,000 is already available, 
with $500,000 more to come in two 
years. 

At Nemea, financed by citizens of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Acting Director 
Carl W. Blegen of the American 
School of Classical Studies set 90 
men to work clearing the remnants 
and adjuncts of the Temple of Zeus, 
discovered last year. A crypt, sac- 
rificial altar and stadium site came 
te light. The crypt of adytum, 
used by priests for unknown rituals, 
was about 12 by 13 feet, roughly 
built, its floor stuccoed.  Perfo- 
rated columns like huge hitching- 
posts, deepened the mystery of the 
crypt’s use. 


In Minorca (Balearic Islands), 
Archaeologist Frederick Chamberlin 
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Father and son—comrades in sport, despite thirty years’ difference 
in their ages! Today, more and more men of 40, 50, 60 are defying 
Time and carrying the spirit of youth into later life 


No longer only the superficial semblance of youth but youth itself! 
Women are learning to Stay young in reality—to carry the vivacious 
charm of the twenties into and beyond “middle-age.” 


Joyous Youth may last Ten Years Longer 


IF YOU KEEP PACE WITH THE STRIDES OF SCIENCE 


N a play which was a popular 
success a generation ago, the 

if heroine complained of headache, 
lassitude, melancholy. 


The doctor took her pulse, her 
temperature. “Madame,” he said with a smile, 
“You are suffering from an incurable malady 
which attacks us all . Middle-age.” 

Today, with the vast gain in medical 
knowledge, that doctor would give a very 
different diagnosis. 


Such symptoms indicate not middle-age but 
a much more curable malady. They indicate 
an unhealthy condition of the intestinal tract. 


Why is it that not only headaches and de- 
pression, but indigestion, skin troubles, con- 
stipation are all evidences of an unhealthy 
condition of the intestines? Why is it that 
such a condition shortens youth, hastens 
old-age? 


Science has made enormous strides in study- 
ing the intestines. It finds that the intestines 
of the new born baby are free from bacteria. 
But as the little new-comer starts to breathe 
and eat, bacteria swarm down into his intes- 
tines. Fortunately, his simple dietary gives 
little encouragement to the more hostile germs. 
But as he grows up, and eats ordinary foods, 
the harmful bacteria increase in number. 
Unless his resistance is high, these poisons 
may affect his entire body. 


You may not regard yourself as constipated. 
But even though elimination is regular, it may 
be late. Laboratory tests show that with many 
people elimination takes from one to three 
days longer than it should. That is why 


thousands of men and women are so strongly 
oppressed by colon poisons. 


Cathartics may give temporary relief, but 
ultimately they increase the trouble. The 
overdose of cathartics today becomes the 
normal dose of tomorrow. These ever-increas- 
ing doses secure their effect by nervous irrita- 
tion or by drawing water from the blood and 
tissues, weakening the intestinal muscles and 
lowering the body’s resistance to colon poisons. 


Sctence shows thts way to 
better health 


CIENCE today is finding ways to lessen 

the power of these harmful putrefactive 
bacteria. The simplest of these ways is the 
regular use of yeast. We can’t all change our 
diet, but we can eat yeast. 


Why is yeast so beneficial? Every yeast 
cake consists of billions of tiny fresh yeast 
plants. This immensely active vegetable sub- 
stance increases the flow of gastric juice in the 
stomach, so rendering the digestion of other 
foods easier. In the large intestine, fresh yeast 
combats the putrefactive colon poisons, lessens 
the number of harmful bacteria, and stimu- 
lates the elimination of waste. 

Thus yeast cleanses the intestines, promotes 
complete elimination, improves digestion, puri- 
fies the blood, clears the skin, tones up the 
whole system. 


Make yeast a regular part of your diet. 
Each day eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast—one before each meal. You can eat it 
plain in small pieces. Or dissolve it in water, 
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cold or hot (not scalding), or take it in any 
other way you prefer. 

If you have been a constant user of 
cathartics, discontinue their use gradually as 
your system is strengthened by eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 

We shall be glad to send you a booklet 
giving the latest information about Yeast in 
the Diet. Address Health Research Dept. 
N-35, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York, N. Y. 


For Sheer Joy of Living... 
Seven Simple Rules 


Food: Eat freely of green vegetables, 
fruits, milk. 

Water: Drink six glasses daily. 

Air: Ventilate each room you occupy. 


Exercise: For fifteen minutes daily do 
“setting up” exercises, espe- 
cially for the waist muscles. 

Rest: Average eight hours in bed each 
night. 

Cleanliness: Brush your teeth morning 
and evening. Bathe daily or at 
least twice each week. 

*Waste elimination: Secure a complete 
intestinal elimination daily. 


*Whether or not you are able to follow all these rules | 
you can at least observe the seventh and most important. 
Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily, one before 
each meal. Yeast promotes complete elimination, helps 
to combat putrefactive poisons, to bring about a clean, 
healthy condition of the intestines, to increase the vigor 
and resistance of the whole body. Each month you eat 
yeast, you should notice added benefit. 
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of England examined the local “tal- 
ayots” (pyramidal stone mounds) 
more closely than anyone before 
him. He found them different from 
the “nuraghes” of Sardinia and 
“cairns” of Britain, which they 
had been supposed to parallel in 
human history. The talayots, when 
pulled apart, were found to be solid, 
with no interior chambers. Dig- 
ging beneath the talayots might re- 
veal a race quite distinct from the 
prehistoric morticians who made 
hollow cairns and nuraghes. 


Salvage 


At Paterson, N. Js, seven young 
engineering students—George Dug- 


gan, Henry Walstenholme, Richard 
Jenkinson, Julian and Edward 


Yzewyn, Tice Van Dyk and Fred- 
erick Bomelyn—have been improv- 
ing their summer evenings by 
prowling along the shores of the 
Passaic River with a dip needle, 
the instrument used to locate sub- 


surface metals. Last week, under 
a bridge, the needle dipped stren- 
uously. The prospectors seized 
shovels, dug, ejaculated, waved 
their shovels in muddy triumph. 
Their buried treasure was not a 
cache of pirate bullion, or a 
mastodon’s skull, but an _ 18-foot 
iron hull designed to run under 
water; a submarine of primitive 
design. 

The digging students had heard 
about John P. Holland, Paterson 
schoolteacher who, more than a 
half century ago, helped develop 


submarine navigation from an af- 
fair of iron or copper tubs driven 
by handscrews to a science of mil- 
itary importance. They had heard 
how he ventured down under the 
Passaic River’s surface in one of 
his first models, with a boy to 
steer while he himself manned the 
pumps. When craft failed to re- 
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appear, divers had rescued Inventor 
Holland and the boy from the river 
bottom. The imperfect submarine 
had been hoisted up, dragged 
ashore, abandoned. Inventor Hol- 
land’s late fame had obscured the 
failure of his first experiments. 
The Passaic River had changed its 
course, piling silt upon the aban- 
doned hulk which, when salvaged, 
will now rise to the importance of 
a major exhibit at the Passaic 
County Historical Society. 


John P. Holland 
means the “father 


was by no 
of the subma- 


rine.” As early as 1775, Inventor 
David Bushnell made a_ practical 
model. Robert Fulton followed 
Bushnell’s ideas with a Nautilus 


which dived down 25 feet and 
stayed down four hours, its crew 
breathing compressed air. The 
South used submarines in the Civil 
War and one_ sank the Fed- 
eral warship Housatonic though 
swamped and sunk herself by her 
torpedo’s explosion. The French 
Plongeury of 1863 was 146 feet 
long, driven by compressed air mo- 
tor. The significant features of the 
Holland experiments were the in- 
troduction of a gasoline engine and 
of internal ballast tanks to admit 


and lower the ship’s buoyance so 
that she could be steered bottom- 
ward by horizontal rudders. The 
Holland type craft was first 


adopted by the British Navy. 


\ oices 


“We have been together 50 
years,” said a voice. “Fifty years 
of invention and achievement. We 
have shared defeat and _ success, 


discouragement and triumph. You 
have in that time made me a uni- 
versal messenger of happiness and 


JHE UNIVERSITY —— 


S.Sikyndam at Venice -Feb.j 


College Cruise ‘Reund the World 


Now in its Second Year 
Limited to 375 young men 17 years of age or over 


Comprehensive choice of accredited college courses for preparatory 


school, 
courses. 


college undergraduate and graduate students—business 


Nearly 8 months of combined study and travel 


Sailing from New York September 20, 1927, returning to New York, May 4, 1928 
For second time in the history of education an entire 


historical places i i. 


college body will visit the most important and 
27 Foreign Countries—37 Ports of Call 


Trips into the interior and educational programs ashore 


Tonnage 22.070 Length 560 ft 


of the Holland America Line. 2 ength § ’ 
This steamer is admirably adapted to a floating college and is 
equipped with unusually wide decks, classrooms, study halls, 


~ eg pe a gymnasiu m, swimmi ng po ol, 


Rates $2,500 to $3,700, including berth, meals, 


tuition, lectures, passport visas, shore trips and gratuities. Cruise Management again under Phelps 


Brothers and Company, 17 Battery Place, New 


York. 


Application for enro iment or further particulars should be addressed to 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


285 Madison Ave., New York City 
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education to rich and poor. This is 
my 50th birthday and I have a 
favor to ask. I want to hear again 
from your own lips those immortal 
phrases which you spoke to me half 
a century ago.” 

So another voice replied: 

Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow, 

And everywhere that Mary went 

The lamb was sure to go. 
The second voice was that of 
Thomas Alva Edison. The first 
was really that of one Thomas 
Chalmers onetime of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, but Mr. 
Edison and his friends pretended 
that it actually belonged to the 
phonograph, 


Sperry Bright 


Electricians were busy last week 
on the roof of a hotel in Charlottes- 
ville, Va. Three miles away, across 
a valley, stood Monticello, old home 
of Thomas Jefferson. The elec- 
tricians were adjusting a search- 
light to play on Monticello, a 
searchlight so huge that were Mon- 
ticello a mile nearer, the dazzling 
light would artificially “sunburn” 
a person standing on the old co- 
lonial porch at midwinter midnight. 

The special function for which 
the light was being got ready was 
a spectacle in honor of the Institute 
of Public Affairs which opened last 
week at the University of Virginia 
(see p. 24). Thereafter the search- 
light, hugest in the world, would 
be at the service of Virginia phys- 
icists and of night flyers between 
Boston and New Orleans. 

Differing from bright predeces- 
sors only in size, the monster Mon- 
ticello searchlight is the latest cre- 
ation of Elmer Ambrose Sperry, in- 
ventor of gyroscopes, gyro-com- 
passes, stabilizers, searchlights 
(TIME, March 30, 1925, Nov. 1, 
1926).- At Scott Field, Ill, there is 
a Sperry light which airmen have 
seen 150 miles away, through 40 
miles of rain. The new light in 
Virginia is five times as large and 
bright as this biggest and bright- 
est light in Illinois. 

When 17,200 watts of current are 
turned on, the crater of the new 
light’s arc becomes the hottest spot 
on earth—38,000° Fahrenheit. 
Quartz prisms in the 62-inch globe 
absorb so much of this heat that 
the light, passing off with an in- 
tensity of 1,385,000,000 candle- 
power,* will not blister the skin of 
persons keeping more than 1,000 
feet distant. Engineers predicted 
that on clear nights the Monticello 
beam, if aimed vertically, would be 
visible to the naked eye 600 miles 
away. U. S. astronomers were ad- 
vised not to suppose that the in- 
creased luminosity of their horizon 
heralded the arrival of a new star 
or comet. 


*Equivalent to 1/200 of the radiance of 
a fifth magnitude star (smallest size vis- 
ible to the naked eye. 
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Mr. John W. Aladdin 


LADDIN had his magic lamp, and 

you have your electric lamp—with 

modern magic that summons willing 
hands to serve you. 

Click the switch, and the light re- 
sponds instantly because there are men 
watching and working every minute of 
night and day to maintain your service. 

















Power and light company men, guard- 
ing the lines, controlling giant genera- 
tors and holding vast equipment ready 
to answer a single switch or a thousand 
—that’s the sort of fidelity commanded 
by your lamp, Mr. John W. Aladdin! 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


Western Electric - 


Executive Offices: Graybar Building, Lexington Ave. and 43rd St. New York City 
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AERONAUTICS 


Deaths 


Low wings did not raise the 
curious Tremaine monoplane high 
enough. Trying to clear a cliff, it 
bumped into it. The fusilage split 
and the plane fell amid a flaming 
mass of sparks. When saviors came 
they found Flyers George W. D. 
Covell and Richard S. Waggener, 
Navy lieutenants, cremated. 








Captain Arthur V. Rogers, Brit- 
ish destroyer of 32 German planes, 
jumped. He felt the canvas me- 
chanism of his parachute start 
functioning.* He hit the ground, 
was picked up dead. Captain Rog- 
ers was testing the Angel of Los 
Angeles. He circled, went into a 





*Opinions vary on height above ground a 
jumper must be for his parachute to open 
safely. Some say he falls 150 feet before 
floating; soberest flyers prefer 1,000 feet to 
light safely. 





The Pocket Humidor 








Patent 
Pending 





Postpaid 
Anywhere 


Sq uashed? 


Your cigarettes—are they 
squashed ? Half empty? 
Ends ragged? Pockets full 
of loose tobacco? PACKA- 
DOR takes a pack of twenty, 





wrapper and all. Flips open 
with one hand. Keeps your 
pockets clean—cigarettes 


perfect. Handsomely, heavi- 
ly nickeled, Featherweight. 


Send No Money 


Mail the coupon—pay the postman. If 
you don’t like PACKADOR after 5 days 
—return it. Money back. 


Alfred Vester Sons, Inc. 
5 Mason St., Prov. R. I. 


Send me postpaid one PACKADOR. 


I'll pay the pcre $1. Money back if 


I don’t like it. 











nose dive, saw the ground coming 
up to meet him... . 


Thus three entrants in the Dole 
Prize flight to Honolulu lost. Came 
criticism that greediness for the 
$25,000 prize and the $10,000 sec- 
ond prize was taking men into the 
air with inefficient planes. Airmen 
answered that all tests were under 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
supervision. Flyers in the race 
signed a last minute agreement 
to delay the start four days, to 
give opportunity for minuter me- 
chanical overhauling, stricter sift- 
ing of entrants’ abilities to fly. 

The none too cohesive flyers and 
officials in the Dole Flight were 
amazed last week when Flyer Frank 
L. Clarke wheeled out his biplane, 
Miss Hollydale, and started gorging 
her with gasoline. They inquired 
where he was going. “For a ride,” 
said he. 


By the time 300 gallons had 
splashed into the tanks the in- 
quiries became more pointed. 

“Honolulu is tired of delay,” said 


Flyer Clarke. “I don’t much care if 
I am disqualified as a Dole entrant 
or not. I imagine if I get there 
first Dole will dig up $25,000 for 
me.” 

Up spoke Charles H. Babb, Sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation: “Clarke never signed an 
agreement to postpone his start.” 
The gasoline gauge rose. Flyers 
and officials crowded around. The 
plane was wheeled to the runway. 
Mr. Clarke leaned out, called: “As 
long as I can’t see the start of this 
race I’ll be at the other end to see 


the finish!” Into the plane jumped 
Mr. Babb, hatless in _ business 
clothes. The motor hummed; the 


plane took off. A Dole official told 
the crowd Mr. Clarke had not quali- 
fied, had not a chance to win the 
prize if he made the flight. , 

Four hours and a half later Flyer 
Clarke came down, undamaged, but 
still in California, 


Bremen v. Europa 


GERMAN AIRPLANE HEADING FOR 
AMERICA yelped Monday morning 
headlines to catch the foggy atten- 
tion of a population going back to 
work after the week-end leisure. 
The pcpulation shivered with ex- 
citement, devoured the columns. 
Devouring they found the sentence: 
“The pilots served in the armies 
of the Central Powers during the 
War.” The population figuratively 
and (along the Northeastern coast 
literally) packed house-tops’ to 
cheer the oncoming Germans. .. . 
At 3 p. m. Sunday favorable 
weather reports sent the word siz- 
zling over Germany that two 
Junkers monoplanes would start for 
the U. S. Cornelius Edzard and 
Johann Risticz, Herman Koehl and 
Friederich Loose, flyers, sat down 
to hearty dinners of soup, venison, 
pork, coffee, wine, beer. 

At the Dessau flying field the 
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Europa and the Bremen, low- 
winged monoplanes that looked like 
thick prehistoric lizards received 
their final tuning up. They received 
mail for the U. S., $18,000 worth 
of which (value of the stamps) had 
been sent to the Dessau post of 
fice, much of it from stamp col 
lectors addressing U. S. friends 
asking that the cancelled stamps 
be returned. Next the pilots loaded 
in rations prepared by their good 
fraus: sausage, chocolate, zwie- 
back, hard-boiled eggs, bananas, 
lemons, orange juice, tea. A bottle 
of fine brandy was rejected as too 
heavy. Officials clapped them on 
the backs; fraus kissed them good- 
bye. They climbed into the planes. 
With them climbed Hubert R. 
Knickerbocker, U. S. newspaper- 
man representing the Hearst news- 
papers; also Baron Gunther von 
Huehnefeld, publicity man for the 
North German Lloyd steamship 
line. Both passengers were ignor- 
ant of airplanes. They took no mas- 


cots. Said Captain Koehl: ‘“Gaso- 
line, plenty of it, is your. best 
talisman.” 


Into the German sunset rose the 
two planes now looking like fat 
fish with long forward fins. The 
crowd cheered; officials gave out 
statements to the press: Germany’s 
bid for international air recogni- 
tion was under way. 

An hour later the Bremen, bear- 
ing Pilots Loose and Koehl, Passen- 
ger von Huehnefeld passed over 
Hanover flying low. Hours passed. 

The Europa ran into an inky fog 
over ‘the North Sea, turned back. 
tried to skirt the fog; failed; came 
down near’ Bremen, Germany, 
slightly damaged. The pilots said 
that attempting navigation through 
the fog would have been suicide. 

The Bremen, early separated 
from her sister plane, apparently 
avoided the fog. London reported 


the plane unofficially over the 
North Sea; later also unofficially 
over Yorkshire. 


After 22 hours, out of the dense 
fog that,now covered most of Ger- 
many the Bremen coasted to earth 
again back in Dessau. It too had 
been repulsed by a wall of black- 
ness. Said Pilot Loose: “Nobody 
could fly in that weather. i 
Herr Professor Hermann Junkers, 
grieving but not disconsolate, 
rushed the preparation of a third 
plane, the D-1198. 


Did Not Crush 


air freight left Hartford, 
Conn., last week and arrived in 
Havana, Cuba. It carried Royal 
typewriters. The carrier was a 
Ford-Stout all-metal, three-motor 
airplane. Included in the equip- 
ment was a device to drop freight 
by parachute. It dropped these 
typewriters from a height of 700 
feet. Unbruised, they worked per- 
fectly. 


An 
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F WHAT USE TOYOU is the out-of- 
O doors, the scent of the pines, 
the ozone of the mountains, the re- 
lief from crowds and confusion—if 
your trip is spoiled by tire-madness? 

Preparedness pays—always. 

The first step is to see the Lee dealer 
in your town; he’s the preparedness 
expert. From the small car to the 
luxurious limousine, he knows the 
right tire. Anybody can fit a tire to 
a rim, but the Lee tire man will fit 
tires to the use you expect to give 
them. 

For big heavy cars, hard driving 
and overloads, an extraordinary tire, 
Lee Heavy Duty. 


For ordinary conditions and nor- 
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mal use, the new Lee Balloon, lighter, 
less expensive. A remarkable value. 

For stony and treacherous roads or 
cactus studded prairie, Lee Punc- 
ture Proof; you can’t drive a nail 
through the tread of this old mas- 
terpiece. 

For smaller lighter cars, either 
Puncture Proof, Shoulderbilt (heavy 
duty), Lee Balloon or Leeland, de- 
pending on your purse and your 
purpose. 

Every Lee tire expresses the Lee 
tradition of craftsmanship. The 
boast of modern methods and best 
materials is a Lee boast. But the 
plus value in Lee tires is the work- 
manship and skill which make your 
tire-money go the farthest. 


Look up the Lee dealer; he knows; and he has the tires. 


COST NO MORE TO BUY ~ FAR LESS TO RUN 


TIMF., 
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Writer’s School 


A map through the maze of the 
literary market, with all financial 
short cuts plainly marked, will be 
drawn for 50 students at the 
Bread Loaf Conference, branch of 
Middlebury College (Vt.) summer 
session, which opened this week. 
“The interests of creative writing” 
are chiefly nurtured, say the bul- 
letins. Actually the conference is 
unique in that it tells what the 
editors (who sign the checks) want. 

Long-maned poets, arriving to 
discover how to make poetry pay, 
will be told that poetry never 
pays.* People who “think they 
would like to write” will find them- 
selves rudely face to face with a 
pencil and a sheet of blank pa- 
per. People who have written a 
lot, and badly, will be asked to 
stop writing. Those who have the 
“literary impulse” and show some 
signs of obeying that impulse suc- 
cessfully will be instructed how to 
obey it profitably. The aim is to 
save a writer five years, commer- 
cially. There will also be much 
inspirational and critical instruc- 
tion in the form of lectures and 
personal conference. 

Last year’s conference students 
produced a novel, short stories, ar- 
ticles, verse, all printable. They 
were paid for these—a novelty to 
all. John Farrar, aggressive, sen- 
sitive editorial director for Pub- 
lisher George H. Doran, is again 
the principal. 

Currently, John Farrar, editor, 
and Publisher Doran have relin- 
quished control of the Bookman 
(monthly) to Burton Rascoe, Sew- 
ard B. Collins and associates (TIME, 
April 18). In a farewell editorial, 
Mr. Farrar has explained that one 
of his chief aims was to make the 
Bookman “a friendly magazine” for 
readers, contributors and the 
writers whose books were criticized 
therein. For his friendliness, Mr. 
Farrar gained, among more just 
thanks, a reputation for “undue 
optimism.” Said Mr. Farrar in 
his farewell: “Think of all the 
adjectives I can now employ! 
Where I have been accustomed to 
using ‘great,’ ‘magnificent,’ ‘heart- 


rending,’ I can now say ‘bunk,’ 
‘babbittry,’ ‘balderdash.’ ” 


At Charlottesville 


Governor Harry Flood Byrd, 
brother of Flyer Byrd, stood in the 
open air amphitheatre at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia (Charlottes- 
ville, Va.). Behind him were dis- 
tant backgrounds of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Before him were fel- 





*Rudyard Kipling is said to be the only 
high grade poet alive whose poetry royal- 
ties alone would keep him warmly clothed, 
well fed, adequately amused. 





JOHN FARRAR 


“Think of all the adjectives I can 
now employ!” 


low Virginians and assembled dele- 
gates to the newly established In- 
stitute of Public Affairs. Governor 
Byrd, following the purpose of the 
Institute to discuss U. S. political 
problems, spoke of re-organization 
of state and county governments, 
stressed the necessity for removal 
of legal deadwood. He suggested 
one session of every legislature in 
the country devoted solely to re- 
pealing worn-out laws. 

Professor Gustavus W. Dyer, 
Vanderbilt University, broke a 
bomb in the national veneration for 
F. F. V.’s.* He said that study of 
Southern politics proved that Vir- 
ginia before the Civil War was 
dominated by the middle class. 
Seven Governors were “aristocrats 
by courtesy only.” He adduced 
other statistics reducing the gov- 
erning aristocracy of the South 
to “a soothing but insalubrious 
myth.” 

Another observation: 

City v. Country. “Stupendous 
pyramiding” of city populations 
has increased the differences and 
misunderstandings between urban 
and rural dwellers. Let city men 
improve their city government. And 
let country men let city men gov- 
ern themselves their own way. 
While city and country reformers 
quarrel over moral and religious 
issues especially in the South, in- 
dustrialists are quietly entrench- 
ing themselves “behind strong fed- 
eral breastworks” of which the re- 
sult will be “the inevitable tyran- 
nies and incompetence of Federal 
bureaucracies.” Let the South 
strengthen its state governments 
to keep pace with its industrial 





*First Families of Virginia, a slogan for 
the socially substantial 
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development. — Governor 
G. Ritchie of Maryland. 





Free Scholarships Abroad 


From the millions of dollars 
which people spend upon’ them- 
selves, another million has_ been 
separated, to be spent upon others. 
Dame Julia Lewisohn Henry, 
daughter of Leonard Lewisohn, 
New York, dying in London, be- 
queathed $1,093,520 for Anglo- 
American university scholarships. 


The day is coming when no stu- 
dent whose brilliance and purpose 
warrant it need mourn the meagre- 
ness of a U. S. education, no mat- 


ter what his’ income. Many 
scholarships have been founded 
similar to the Lewisohn bequest 


which spend each year over a mil- 
lion and a half educating U. S. 
students in Europe. 

Language, literature and the arts 
come first, with more scientific fel- 
lowships added each year. Other 
things which Americans can study 
abroad free of charge are min- 
ing, theology, diplomacy, Slavonic 
studies. Many of the scholarships 
permit travel, some of them re- 
quire it. The largest budget gives 
the student over $4,000; the small- 
est under $100. Most are between 
$1,500 and $2,000. 

Everyone knows of the Rhodes 
Scholarships, most famed of the in- 
ternational awards. Two men from 
each state go to Oxford University 
every year. 

The Guggenheim memorial 
foundation provides $2,500 for 50 
Americans each twelve month, no 
restrictions as to subject or place, 
both sexes, married or single, no 
race or color barriers. 

The American Scandinavian 
Foundation sends 20 every year for 
study in Norway, Sweden & Den- 
mark. 

There is one Oriental oppor- 
tunity, the Brotherhood Scholarship 
for Japan. 

The list is obviously too long to 
tabulate. Let the poor student 
who dreams of Dr. Freud’s courses 
in Vienna, of the Italian music 
masters, of the Sorbonne in Paris, 
communicate with the Institute of 
International Education, No. 2 
West 45th Street, Manhattan. The 
Institute publishes a pamphlet for 
students listing all scholarships. 


Some 600 foreign students, 
poorer than Americans, come to 
the U. S. each year on _ similar 
scholarships; more to study busi- 
ness and agriculture than for arts 
and letters. 

The Henry P. Davison Scholar- 
ships bring Englishmen every year 
—two each to Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton. 

The Commonwealth Fund Fel- 
lowships import 20 Europeans an- 
nually for two years’ post-graduate 
work in any U. S. university, in- 
cluding three months of travel. 
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Infantile Paralysis 


From Fort Worth, Texas, and 
from Georgetown, Ky., public health 
officials reported local epidemics of 
infantile paralysis. About Fort 
Worth the disease has been a 
menace the past two months; 
Georgetown had 13 cases last week. 
In southern Ohio were sporadic 
cases. 

Dr. Leon Herbert Martin, public 
health director at Fort Worth, en- 
couraged doctors by reporting suc- 
cess with a serum treatment for 
infantile paralysis. The treatment 
consisted of injecting serum from 
a patient recently recovered from 
the disease into the bloodstream 
of a new case. In five cases 
treated, paralysis was stopped. But, 
because paralysis may develop long 
after a patient seems cured, the 
certainty of Dr. Martin’s serum 
treatment cannot be yet affirmed. 


Doctors include infantile paralysis 
(poliomyelitis) among the respira- 
tory diseases. So far as is known, 
the disease only occurs in man and 
he is the sole source of infection 
(monkeys have been infected in 


clinics). Transmission may occur 
through insects and other animal 
carriers, but there is no definite 
evidence. No organism has been 
isolated which has been proved to 
be the cause of the disease. 

Paralytic manifestations appear 
sometimes early, sometimes late. 
Recovery may be complete, or par- 
tial or complete disability develop. 
The central nervous system is at- 
tacked, sometimes involving the 
brain, always the spine. 

Although prevalent all over the 
world, infantile paralysis especially 
attacks those living in the colder 
- climates. It occurs usually during 
the dry, hot months, from May to 
November. 

One attack apparently confers an 
immunity of high degree but doc- 
tors know of second attacks. 

Since the cause and mode of 
transmission have not been definite- 
ly established, efforts to control 
the disease and prevent it have 
been along general lines. Disin- 
fection is essential; antiseptic gar- 
gles are of questionable value, even 
probably harmful. After-treatment 
is of the greatest importance. If 
properly treated, deformities may, 
to a large extent, be prevented. 
During the acute stage, massage 
and exercise should not be resorted 
to, but the paralyzed part kept in 
its normal position through splints. 
To such orthodox treatment, Dr. 
Martin’s serum is an experimental 
adjunct. 


Hearing of the apparently suc- 
cessful serum treatments in Texas, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York, 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
“Even if it takes three or four 
years.” 


onetime (1913-20) Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy and Democratic 
candidate for vice president in 
1920, who contracted infantile 
paralysis in the epidemic of 1922, 
but regained the use of his legs 
through warm mineral water treat- 
ments, revealed the formation of a 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation 
which, with a fund of $75,000, has 
organized a _ special hospital at 
Warm Springs, Ga. Mr. Roosevelt, 
on behalf of his fellow trustees on 
this Foundation (George Foster 
Peabody of Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.; Henry Pope of Chicago; 
James T. Whitehead of Detroit; 
Herbert N. Straus of Manhattan) 
invited Public Health Director Mar- 
tin to take ten of the Fort Worth 
patients to Warm Springs for free 
treatment until each patient should 
be improved, “even if it takes three 
or four years.” 


Leper at Large 


Unable longer to endure the 
sight and sound of fellows in mis- 
ery at the Carville, La., leper hos- 
pital, John Early, 54, this year 
followed lonely mountain roads to 
Tryon, N. C., wearing no_ hood, 
shaking no silver bell. 

John Early, cowering in the 
hills, heard in his mind the dreary 
baying of a familiar pursuit. Rec- 
ognized as a leper after the Span- 
ish War, his life has since been a 
furious panic flight. Five times 
escaped from leprosaria, he has 
become famed for his reluctance 
to accept the filthy disaster im- 
posed upon him, 
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Pitkin’s Bone Hammer 


At Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston, surgeons who needed 
to chisel and cut bones were last 
week using for their operations a 
pneumatic hammer adapted by a 
young surgeon who, despite his 
father’s plan for him to become a 
missionary in China, had through 
the force of impulse become a med- 
ico—Horace Collins Pitkin. 


Surgeon Pitkin’s device, which 
was described technically in the 
July number of The Journal of 
Bone & Joint Surgery, consists of 
a small pneumatic hammer origi- 
nally designed by the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. to grave carvings 
and letterings on stone and to do 
delicate riveting. Its over-all length 
is eight inches, its net weight 
three and a half pounds. It de- 
livers 3,800 blows a minute, each 
blow a light tap. But the sum of 
their rapid succession, when ap- 
plied to the surgeon’s bone-cutting 
chisel or osteotome, carves away 
bone precisely to the surgeon’s 
design. 


The power supply of the Pitkin 
bone hammer consists of an ordi- 
nary small compressor unit. Sev- 
enty pounds pressure of air, de- 
livered to the hammer, is all that 
is used at Massachusetts General 
Hospital where Surgeon-Inventor 
Pitkin has been at work. In ex- 
periments more than 70 pounds 
pressure shattered the bones of 
cadavers, although bones of living 
patients can stand greater batter- 
ing without splitting untowardly. 
The chief problem in perfecting 
the device was to get the power 
air sterile enough for the oper- 
ating room, That Surgeon-Inventor 
Pitkin accomplished by passing 
the air through an alcohol filter. 

The advantages of such a pneu- 
matic hammer-chisel in the hands 
of the bone surgeon are: abundant 
power, under perfect control; speed- 
ing without tendency of charring 
the bone that is being cut; ac- 
curate tooling of the bone with a 
minimal risk of accidental frac- 
ture; ability to operate in deep 
wounds through small openings. 

Disadvantages: lack of  porta- 
bility (air supply is stationary or 
clumsy to move); noise, which 
might bother some operators and 
would certainly bother patients 
having a bone chiseled under local 
anesthesia, while conscious. 


“Lao-man, tell the mother of lit- 
tle Horace to tell Horace that his 
father’s last wish was that when 
he is 25 years of age, he should 
come to China as a missionary.” 
Horace Tracy Pitkin, Congrega- 
tional missionary at Paotingfu, 
Chili Province, China, said this one 
noisome summer day in 1901 to 
his faithful Chinese letter-carrier 
and general servant, Kuo Lao-man. 
Pastor Pitkin had some months 
before sent his wife and only child, 
Horace Collins Pitkin, then a 
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The “Four-Way” Laundry Ttay 


There ic stands, this new “Standard” Laundry Tray, this new “Standard” tray so that the wringer arm will 
right out in the middle of the basement! It has no need swing out over both compartments. 
like other trays to lean against the wall. Every Wring from tub to rinse water, from rinse 
side is accessible. Its height can be adjusted water to blue water, from blue water to basket, 
when it is installed. without moving the machine. This modern 

The inside is free from any projection, tray is sturdy and white—and sturdy and white 
even a faucet, on which the clothes might it stays, for it is made of Acid- Resisting Enamel. 
catch and tear. The rounded corners are easy Soaps and powders, hard use should have no 
to keep clean. The faucets are just above the effect upon it. Acid-Resisting Enamel is an ex- 
tray and the single swinging-spout fills both clusive “Standard” development. 
compartments. RE Write for illustrated booklet, or better still, 

Faucets and spout are finished in non-cof- {et fils both compartments Visit a “Standat'd” showroom to see this tray 
roding, non-tarnishing Chromard. There isa 4) wager tempered 33st thatcan simplify wash days for yearsto come. The 
separate connection for the hose that tion inside the tray, trademark Standard’AR identifying 
fills the washing machine. Once at- Acid-Resisting Enamel is impressed 


tached it need never be disconnected. © t d di’ in every ‘““Four-Way” Laundry Tray. 
Push your electric washer right up to an ar Standard Sanitary ‘Mfy.Co. - Pittsburgh 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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scrappy three-year-old, back to 
Mrs. Pitkin’s home at Troy, Ohio. 
His command to Kuo Lao-man was 
his last message. Next day Chinese 
Boxers, uprising, slew him foully. 

When Baby Horace Collins Pit- 
kin grew old enough to understand 
the answers to his questions, he 
learned the weight of his father’s 
martyrdom. When he grew old 
enough to read men’s books he 
read Robert E. Speer’s A Memorial 
of Horace Tracy Pitkin,* which 
told how the slain man had as a 
boy been skilled in mechanics, had 
treated school studies as chores es- 
sential to be done in spite of dis- 
like, 
young manhood been undecided 
whether to study medicine or the- 
ology. He took up religion and, 
with Sherwood Eddy and Henry 





“The Cleveland Public Library’s  circu- 
lating copy of this memorial book had, 
until last week, its leaves uncut. Horace 
Tracy Pitkin, as missionary, represented 
Cleveland’s Pilgrim Church. 
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W. Luce, developed the Students’ 
Volunteer Movement, which at the 
end of the 1890’s did so much to 
enliven religious activities in U. S. 
colleges. Having ended Union Theo- 
logical Seminary studies, he took 
his wife, who had herself studied 
medicine, to China. There their 
baby was born in 1898 (the ex- 
citement interrupted one of the 
young father’s most interesting let- 
ters), teethed, had colic, caught 
the grip, grew stout. 


All through Horace Collins Pit- 
kin’s adolescence sounded the cry 
to missionary work in China: 

his father’s last wish. 
The ‘father’s desires were to ma 
in the son’s works. No matter if 
the son’s works had better lean 
— the father’s wants. It was dif- 
cult. 


So into his young manhood the 
son was undecided whether to 
study medicine or theology. He 
took up medicine. 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 
When your neighbor asks if you are thru 
with his lawn mower that you’ve had for 


over a week.. 


. be nonchalant 


... light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 


© 1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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Jewish Problems 


Dr. Joseph Herman Hertz, Chief 
Rabbi of the British Empire, con- 
sented to be interviewed. It was 
a rare event and one for which 
Journalist Betty Ross, able stylist, 
took proper pride of accomplish- 
ment. Editor David N. Mosessohn 
of the Jewish Tribune printed her 
“story” last week. 

His Eminence, as Journalist Bet- 
ty Ross likes to term him, received 
her in his private residence at 
Hamilton Terrace in the northwest 
part of London. Few U. S&S. visitors 
have had the privilege of entering 
his cheery reception room, with its 
large windows, its creamy-tinted 
walls, etchings, photographs. Journ- 
alist Betty Ross made herself com- 
fortable there; found it “a pleasure 
to listen to the fine flow of phrase, 
apart from the depth of their con- 
tent, as they fall from the lips of 
the Chief Rabbi. His diction is 
graceful, his voice pleasant as it 
starts in moderate tones and be- 
comes deeper and more intense as 
his words gather in force. You 
are surprised that his are not the 
precise, clipped accents of the 
Englishman.”* 

She asked him what particular 
problem confronted Anglo-Jewry to- 
day. He answered: “Inter-mar- 
riage. This is a serious problem 
in English Jewry. The Jew here, 
perhaps more than any other coun- 
try in the world, is accepted on 
his own merits. This is especially 
true among the better classes, 
where, unlike America, there is no 
social prejudice, and no social bar- 
riers of any sort as between Jews 
and non-Jews. 

“The solution lies in the strength- 
ening of Jewish consciousness and 
of Jewish convictions. When you 
consider for how many years the 
wealthier Jews in this country have 
been living together with non-Jews 
on more intimate terms than you 
can possibly imagine in America— 
the marvel is that there is not more 
inter-marriage. And the only rea- 
son why there is not even more inter- 
marriage is because the leading 
English Jews of former genera- 
tions deemed it a matter of vital 
importance to create a distinctly re- 
ligious atmosphere for their child- 
ren, giving them a religious edu- 
cation that endowed them with a 
Jewish consciousness and a self- 
respect. Both they and their childen 
had the will to be and to remain 
Jews.” 

Another of his observations: “The 
direct calamity which has befallen 
Judaism in the recent generations 
is the attempt of the Communists 
of Russia to strangulate the Jew- 
ish soul. They are doing this to 
three million of our brethren in 
that country by forbidding all re- 








*He was born in 1872 at Rebrin, Czecho- 
slovakia (then Austria-Hungary); was edu- 
cated in Manhattan (College of the City of 
New York, Columbia, Jewish Theological 
Seminary); officiated as rabbi in South 
Africa; succeeded the late Dr. Hermann 
Adler (1839-1911) as Chief Rabbi. 
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ligious instruction. The times of 
the Inquisition have come again, 
when Jewish teaching must be done 
secretly, in cellars and lofts—in for- 
ests, even. And always the con- 
stant danger of denunciation by 
spies, meaning imprisonment of 
both the teacher and the parents!” 

His pride: “I started the first 
Zionist Society at the College of the 
City of New York in 1889, seven 
years before Dr. Theodore Herzl.” 


The Chief Rabbi of the British 
Empire has no counterpart in the 
U. S. Jews in the U. S. are yet too 
discrete, too centrifugal in their at- 
titude regarding Judaism to make 
possible an office comparable to 
Chief Rabbi of the United States 
Hebrew Congregations of the Brit- 
ish Empire, as the title goes in 
full. And although in England 
Chief Rabbi Hertz may be called 
His Eminence, his position does 
not resemble a cardinal’s. A cardi- 
nal is an officer of his church’s hi- 
erarchy; Jews have no similar ter- 
races of theocratic dignities. Rabbi 
Hertz’s chieftainship laks the au- 
thority of the cardinalate. Perhaps 
the best comparison is to the posi- 
tion of John Gardner Murray as 
the Presiding Bishop of the Prot- 


estant Episcopal Church in the 
U.:8. 
However, Bishop Murray has 


diligently consolidated his church 
organization; Chief Rabbi Hertz 
has as diligently avoided too strict 
consolidation of the synagogues. 
The present dispersed condition of 
world Jewry does not permit that. 


Japanese R. C. Bishop 


The Vatican, having proved by 
the creation of six native Chinese 
bishops'a year ago the value of 
native prelates in the Far East, 
last week let be known the ap- 
pointment of one Januarius Hay- 
asaka, Japanese, to fill the vacant 
Bishopric of Nagasaki. Father 
Hayasaka, who at present belongs 


to the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Hawaii, will be consecrated the 
first native Japanese bishop in 


October by Pope Pius in the Basil- 
ica of St. Peter’s, Rome. 


“Navy of the Lord” 


Shrewd, enterprising Aimee Sem- 
ple McPherson last week consum- 
mated a promise: she obtained a 
charter from the State of Illinois 
to establish in Chicago headquar- 
ters for her proposed “Navy of the 
Lord,” evangelical organization to 
be modeled after the Salvation 
Army. Her tabernacles are to be 
ealled “Four Square Gospel Light- 
houses,” are to have towers imi- 
tative of the U. S. Coast Guard 
lighthouses. Mrs. McPherson, stout- 
hearted against mockery, is to call 
herself “Admiral.” Her underlings 


will assume naval titles, naval-like 
costumes, 
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Death of Dice 


A year ago Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, generous turfman, sold four 
horses for a song, because Ogden 
Mills and Ogden Mills’ sister (Mrs. 
Henry C. Phipps) were his good 
friends, because he wished them 
luck with their new Wheatley 
Stables. One of the four yearlings, 
a slender bay colt with a_reck- 
less eye, bore the name of Dice. 

Last week champion two-year-old 
Dice, his long narrow legs playing 
up and down like fire, stepped out 
of a Saratoga stable where he was 
being groomed for the morrow’s 
Saratoga Special. Gaily he loped 
a practice mile, sniffed the cool air 
that smelled a little of horses and 
saddles, pranced off the track. A 
stable man leading him rubbed the 


RAT 





horse’s nose, then looked down at 
his hand quickly. It was covered 
with blood. Dice, suddenly tired, 
stood stiffly while bright red drops 
made a pattern on the damp turf. 
Four hours later, blood still pour- 
ing out of his nose from a lung 
hemorrhage, Dice died. 


Touts, jockeys, trainers with the 
universal sentimentality of sport- 
ing characters, enjoy the supposi- 
tion that race horses possess 
retentive memories. They would 
prefer to suppose that Dice, as he 
watched blood oozing out of his 
nostrils, preserved in his mind a 
blurred panorama of fields and 
stables, race tracks and box-cars. 
Outlined still in the confusion of 


‘the past would be the five spring 


afternoons of his five races; vic- 
tories all, in which he won $43,000 
for owners who had bought him 
for less than a quarter of that 
amount, valued him at more than 
twice that amount. There would 
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be the Overnight at Jamaica, a 
debut won as a whippet would win 
from airdales, the Keene Memorial 
and the Juvenile Stakes at Bel- 
mont, two races at Aqueduct—five 
golden afternoons, all full of sun- 
shine and moving figures, the smell 
of grass and leather, the sound of 
cheers and hurrying hoofs. 


Amphibious 


Arthur Potter is a wader, diver, 
gambler. He earns his living wad- 
ing and diving for golf balls that 
inefficient golfers plop into water 
hazards at the Marine & Field 
Club, Brooklyn. He picks up dol- 
lars from unsuspecting golfers 
passing by, by suggesting that he 
can drive a certain narrow green 


nearly 300 yards away. Unsus- 
pecting golfers doubt it. “Betcha,” 
says Gambler Potter. “Betcha,” 


answer unsuspecting, greedy golf- 
ers. Potter drives the green. 

Potter entered his first major 
tournament last week, the Long 
Island Open. Spectators noted the 
colossal pair of pale grey plus 
fours in which his nether portions 
were encased. When the first 18 
was over, Potter had scored 67, 
five under par, record breaking for 
the difficult No. 4 course at Salis- 
bury Country Club. He drove a 
810-yard green. 


He scored 176, next round, 


then a woeful 84, finished with 
an 80, tied for sixth place. 
Sarazen won the tournament by 
eleven strokes with 290. Potter 


retired to his water hazards. Ex- 
perts are on the watch for his 
next tournament. He is only 22. 


Powerful Thighs 


In Dallas, Tex., William Ledbet- 
ter, wrestler, wrapped powerful 
thighs around the head of Ken- 
neth Turpin, wrestler. He squeezed. 
Kenneth Turpin’ wriggied, got 
away, applied his thighs to Wil- 
liam Ledbetter’s head. Ledbetter 
wriggled, got away. These tactics 
(called by wrestlers the “head 
scissors’) continued. Soon Ken- 
neth Turpin dropped to the canvas. 
Inert, he was rushed to the hos- 
pital. Doctors found a_ broken 
neck. Turpin died. 


Wightman Cup 
At Forest Hills, L. I, U. S. 


women were destroying chances of 
British women for the Wightman 
Cup. Helen Wills, to describe whose 
game sporting writers resort to 
increasing jumbles of superlatives, 
was worthy of their praise and 
easily defeated Joan Fry and Mrs. 
Kathleen McKane Godfree. Molla 
Mallory, with more difficulty, did 
the same thing. Miss Wills and 
Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman 
won a doubles match for the U. S.; 
Eleanor Goss and Charlotte Hosmer 
Chapin lost one. Helen Jacobs lost 
the only U. S. singles match to 
Betty Nuthall] sixteen-year-old-Eng- 
lish girl who defeated Mrs. Mallory 
at Wimbledon. The score was five 
matches to two. 
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_ patterned with pathways. 





Goldman Honored 


Central Park, Manhattan, ap- 
pears by day to be an_ ill-kept 
waste-land of stunted trees, ragged 
meadows, walks so tracked with 
gum-wrappers that they resemble 
the wake of a paper chase. At 
night not so; then the trees are 





EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Only Harding, Coolidge, Lindbergh 
have such plaques. 


like huge bundles of dark feathers, 
the lawns like scraps of green silk 
Here 
gum-chewers, muttering “loves me 
; loves me not .. .” as they 
tear the wrappers from their chic- 
lets, take delight in strolling, in 
listening to the music coming from 
the Mall, where Edwin Franko 
Goldman conducts his band. 

Last week Edwin Franko Gold- 
man stood on his bandstand listen- 
ing, not to the warm notes of his 
trombone but to words which one 
William B. Roulstone, President of 
the Central Park Association, was 
saying. Finally he reached, not for 
his score, but for a bronze desk-set 
offered by audiences, for a gclden 
plaque, which members of his band 
had caused to be decorated with an 
engraving of their leader’s face. 
“Only Coolidge, Harding, Lind- 
bergh have had such _ portraits,” 
said Mr. Roulstone. “The trio 
should be a quartet... gold to 
a Goldman... .” 

“This concert marks the end of 
the tenth season of Mr. Goldman’s 
concerts,” further stated Mr. Roul- 


stone. Audience and _ bandmen 
cheered when reminded that Sir 
Thomas Lipton had called Mr. 


Goldman’s band “the greatest in 
the world.” Graciously Mr. Gold- 
man uttered thanks, stated that in 
ten years of concerts he had never 
failed to be present, mentioned the 
names of Mr. & Mrs. Daniel Gug- 
genheim, Mr. & Mrs. Murry Gug- 
genheim, whose gifts support Gold- 








Men who “know it all” 


are not invited to read this page 


HIS page is_not for the wise young 

| man who is perfectly satisfied with 

himself and his business equipment, 

who believes that the only reason he is 

not paid twice as much is that he has 
never been “given a chance.” 


This page is a personal message to the 
man who has responsibilities, who feels 
secretly that he ought to be earning several 
thousand dollars more a year, but who 
simply lacks the confidence necessary to 
lay hold on one of the bigger places in 
business. We should like to put into the 
hands of every such man a copy of a 
little book that contains the seeds of 
self-confidence. It is called ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business,” and it is sent with- 
out obligation. 


We have in mind, for example, a 
certain man who is now auditor of a 
great corporation in the Middle West. 
Until he was thirty-one years of age he 
was a bookkeeper. His employers had 
made up their minds that he would 
always be a bookkeeper. His wife was 
beginning secretly to wonder. Worst of 
all, he himself was beginning to lose 


faith. 


He Sent for 
‘‘Forging Ahead in Business”’ 
Without any great hope in its results, 
he enrolled in the Modern Business Course 
and Service. The first few months of 
his association with the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute were a revelation to him. 
He found himself being initiated into 


departments of business that had hitherto - 


been a mystery to him. He was learning 
the fundamentals of purchasing, of mer- 
chandising, of advertising, of office and 





In Canapna, address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 


factory management, and_ corporation 


finance. 


He began quietly to make suggestions 
to the officials—suggestions that sur- 
prised them, because they had ceased to 
expect anything from him. They revised 
their estimate of his capacities; when the 
position of auditor became vacant, he 
was given his chance. And recently on 
an important financial problem, he ar- 
gued against the position of the com- 
pany’s own attorneys—basing his argu- 
ments on principles which the Institute 
had taught—and by proving his point 
succeeded in saving the company $60,000. 


The self-confidence that the Institute 
gave him has transformed that man. 
He will be a vice-president of that great 
corporation, and at 31 he was condemned 
to be a bookkeeper for life. 


Thousands Could 
Double Their Incomes 


For the man who is perfectly content 
with himself and his job the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But 
there are thousands of men who could 
double their incomes in one year if they 
believed in themselves and had the solid 
business knowledge to back up their belief. 


To such men the Institute offers 
“Forging Ahead in Business’”—a_ book 
with power in every page, and which 
also describes clearly and interestingly 
what the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
can do for you. Thousahds of successful 
men regard it as one of the most valuable 
little books they ever sent for. May we 
send it to you? The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


In Encuanp, 67 Great Russell St., London 
I~ Austrauia, 11¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 


in Business,” 
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man concerts, presented to Bands- 
man Del Staigers (“the world’s 
greatest cornetist”) a golden cor- 
net. 

, Then Mr. Goldman raised a little 
stick, and as he waved it, caused 
music to gather in the still air, 
drift and dissolve in the lacey 
tangles of the trees. 


THE PRESS 


Broun v. World 


Heywood Broun, most’ liberal of 
colyumists, and the World, most 
liberal Manhattan English-speaking 
daily, fell out. 

Mr. Broun wrote two vivid at- 
tacks on the Sacco & Vanzetti 
prosecution. The World printed 
them.* The World then advised 
Mr. Broun (casually, he says: 
pointedly, they say) to write about 
something else. He wrote two 
more pieces about Messrs. Sacco & 
Vanzetti. The World refused them 
print. Readers asked why. Ralph 
Pulitzer, son of the late Joseph 
Pulitzer through whose genius the 
World grew famed, signed a state- 














*These attacks attracted attention. The 
staid New York Times editorialized: “If 
we are to measure out condemnation for 
cowardly bomb-throwers, we should not 
overlook men like Mr. Heywood Broun who 
asks in the World whether ‘The institution 
of learning in Cambridge which we once 
called Harvard will be known as Hang- 
man’s House?’ ” 





THERE is a suggestion of leisure and 
ease about The Clift, rarely found in a 
busy, downtown hotel. Yet The Clift 
is one of the largest hotels in San Fran- 
cisco and is at once accessible to shop- 


ping, theatre and business districts. 
Withal, Clift rates are no higher. 


500 rooms, each with bath 
40 Spacious suites 





© Keystone 
RALPH PULITZER 

He advised Mr. Broun to write 
something else. 

ment. He caused the statement to 


be published at the top of the space 
daily allotted to “It Seems To Me” by 
Heywood Broun. The statement was 
headed REGARDING MR. BROUN. 
it ended: THE World THEREUPON 
EXERCISING ITS RIGHT OF FINAL DE- 
CISION AS TO WHAT IT WILL PUB- 
LISH IN ITS COLUMNS OMITTED ALL 
ARTICLES BY MR. BROUN. 

(Signed) RALPH PULITZER.—Ed- 
itor the World. 

Soon Mr. Broun wired the news- 
paper that he was “on strike” and 
ceased writing on any topic. 

Mr. Broun contended that “If I 
do not thumb my nose at the 
World’s pet projects,’”* he should 
be allowed freedom in his column. 

The World said No; said that in 
the reader’s mind whatever he finds 
in a newspaper he credits to that 
newspaper. “Did you see what 
Coolidge says in the World! .. .” 

Mr. Broun is contracted to the 
World until 1931 for his exclusive 
services in newspaper’ writing. 
Most brilliant writer in the U. S. 
field of personal journalism he is 
defiant for its prerogative. Dispas- 
sionate observers saw no compro- 
mise. 


In St. Paul 


. New York newspaper capital 
reached out and acquired the St. 
Paul Dispatch and the Pioneer 
Press, which St. Paul reads morn- 
ings. Three brothers Ridder and 
Leo E. Owens, publishers of the 
Journal of Commerce, Manhattan, 
the New York Staats-Zeitung 
Herald (German daily) and the 
Jamaica (L. I.) Press are the new 
owners. They announce no change 
of policy in St. Paul. 

The St. Paul News is the other 
daily newspaper of that city. 

Minneapolis, rival city across the 
Mississippi River, has the Daily 
Star, Tribune and Journal. 


*The World has not been sympathetic with 
the Sacco-Vanzetti prosecution. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Policemen 


In Manhattan, a scrawny little 
character scurried up Sixth Ave- 
nue, peering in a timid manner at 
elevated trains, passers-by. On 
the look-out for anarchists about 
to bomb subway stations, Patrol- 
man William Burns, wearing offi- 
cial trousers, civilian coat, as he 
returned to his 4 a. m. beat, gave 
chase. “Stop!” he bellowed, lum- 
bering after his prey. Scared, the 
little man he was chasing ducked 
into a by-street. “They must be 
after somebody,” he thought. “I 
don’t want to get hit if they start 
shooting.” Patrolman Burns, scent- 
ing adventure, shot twice into the 
air to make an effect. 

Patrolmen Sheehan and Gillee 
took note. “An anarchist, maybe!” 
said Patrolman Gillee. On. seeing 
a great lout, lumbering along the 
nearly deserted street, firing off a 
gun in crazy fashion they were 
convinced. Overtaking Patrolman 
Burns, they whacked his head with 
clubs, searched him for explosives, 
found his police shield. 


Mixer 


In Stroudsburg, Pa., one William 
Lacey, road laborer, saw the big 
concrete-mixer at his job stop func- 
tioning. Peering in over the muddy 
mixture; he saw that a stone had 
lodged in the machinery. Practical, 
he crawled inside to remove the 
stone. Alert, a fellow-laborer no- 
ticed the machine was idle. Dutiful, 
he started it working. After three 
minutes, Laborer Lacey, his mouth 
and nose bubbling cement, his 
clothes torn completely off, his body 
cut and bruised, made his shrieks 
heard, was rescued. 


° ° . 
Surprise 

In Manhattan one R. C. Walton, 
newly arrived from England, in- 
quired how best to reach Coney 
Island, famed pleasure beach. When 
advised to take the subway, he be- 
came elated at the prospect of a 
good walk. 

Accompanied by his wife, his 
daughter, Mr. Walton entered a 
kiosk. From the platform he sur- 
veyed with disfavor a gloomy path- 
way, splotched with grime and pud- 
dles, lined with tracks. “Whatever 
would they want tracks for?” he 
inquired of his wife as the three 
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of them jumped down off the plat- 
form, paraded off into the dingy 
passage. Soon a train nosed around 
the curve, gathered speed, screamed 
toward Mr. Walton, his wife, his 
daughter, ground brakes, shivered, 
stopped. Passengers, lifting them- 
selves from the floor where the 
abrupt halt had put them, watched 
Mr. Walton, his wife, his daughter 
clamber aboard, smiling mildly with 
surprise. 


Steak 


In Newark, N. J., Mae C. Collins, 
307 pounds, waddled into a butcher 
shop. On the walls hung red, juicy, 
uncooked animals. Under the glass 
counter reposed cool, damp, bulging 
joints of beef. On the counter, in 
the ice-box, lay bloody fowl; flaccid 
livers; grisly, delicious knuckles; 
dainty, pink and white lamb chops. 
The gullet of Mae C. Collins gaped 
a little. Her small, pleasant, piggy 
eyes, twinkling behind rolls of fat 
as round and red as hamburgers, 
finally fixed on a ponderous porter- 
house steak. Seizing it, she wad- 
dled out of the butcher shop. 

Unable to overlook a trivial theft 
by so gargantuan a shoplifter, the 
proprietor caused her to be arrested. 
In the police station her massive 
figure, always noticeable, was 
scrutinized with more interest than 
usual. Detectives recognized it as 
belonging also to Margy Summer, 
Mae Burns, Katie Burns, Mary 
Mugits, Mary Lawrence, under 
which nicknames Miss Collins had 
for eight years functioned as a 


_ servant, conducting, meanwhile, dep- 


redations upon her employers to the 
extent of $5,000. 


On Long Island 


At Woodmere, L. IL, newly- 
elected village commissioners noti- 
fied the village fire department that 
card-playing was henceforth un- 
lawful in the village firehouse. 
Reason: the village firehouse is 
hard by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Methodists had com- 
plained that their worship was 
disturbed by ejaculations and by 
the click of chips from the fire- 
house. 

When firemen play cards they 
are more or less likelv to ejaculate: 

“Twist my nozzle if this ain’t a 
hand!” (Bridge talk). 

“l’d be a sucker to drop out 
now. I'll see you and give her 
another bump.” (Poker talk). 

“Who’s got that old black mam- 
my?” (Hearts talk). 

“Just sling that little boy down 
and I’ll knock his puss in.” (Slap- 
jack talk). 

“Hit me again... easy.. 
again... e-easy now... again 

. ye Gods! Seventeen! ... 
once more ... YOWIE! That’s 
enough!” (Vingt-et-un talk). 
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Your Dentist Knows 


He can name those few men and 
women who will probably enjoy for 
many years to come the priceless 
benefits of health and freedom from 
the worries that come when health 
is gone. They see their dentist twice 
a year... 





Pyorrhea is on a rampage. Although its warning signs are 
plain and science has provided protection against this com- 
mon enemy, it reaps a heavy harvest. 

Its victims are 4 persons out of 5 after forty (thousands 
younger). 

Pyorrhea poison creeps through the system spreading 
havoc, and leaving ia its wake a trail of trouble, often lead- 
ing to neuritis, rheum: itism, stomach disorders and anemia. 


These Uneven Odds Can Be Bettered 


To wait too long is folly. Take precautionary measures be- 
fore your gums begin to bleed-and before health slips from 
you. Goto your dentist at least twice a year for a thorough 
examination of teeth and gums. Start using Forhan’s for 
the Gums. 

This scientific dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D.D.S., prevents Pyorrhea or checks it and forestalls trench 
mouth and gingivitis. It makes gums firm and healthy. It 
keeps teeth lustrous white and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. , 

Children like the taste of Forhan’s. Start them using it 
now and they will thank you in their later years. 


Health Insurance 
This scientific dentifrice contains Forhan's Pyorrhea Liquid, 
used by dentists everywhere. And the few cents more that 


it costs you is the small premium you pay for insurance 
against dread Pyorrhea. At druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhban, D. D. §. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forharrs for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA /; 








Thousands are keeping their breath sweet and 
fresh this new way. We promise that you'll 
never go back to ordinary mouthwashes that only 
conceal unpleasant breath with embarrassing 
odors of their own after you have used this 
new Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant. Tryit. 

At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


You can be 
sure of this 
































Born. To Mr. & Mrs. Alan 
Gillespie Rinehart, a daughter, 
Gratia Houghton Rinehart; in Man- 
hattan, Mr. Rinehart is son of Dr. 
Stanley M. Rinehart & Novelist 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. Mrs. Rine- 
hart is niece of U. S. Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s, Alan- 
son B. Houghton. 


Married. Mrs. Nona H. McAdoo 
de Mohrenschildt, 32, daughter of 
onetime (1913-18) Secretary of the 
Treasury William Gibbs McAdoo; 
to Dr. Edward Spencer Cowles, 47, 
psychiatrist; in Manhattan. Mr. 
Mohrenschildt died in 1919. Dr. 
Cowles was divorced from his first 
wife, Florence Jaquith Cowles, in 
1915. 


Married. Lucien Lelong,  self- 
styled inventor of the “kinetic 
theory* of feminine dress,” and 
smart, leading Parisian couturier; 
to Princess Natalie Paley, daugh- 
ter (by a morganatic marriage) of 
the late Grand Duke Paul, an uncle 
of Tsar Nicholas II; at Paris. 


Married. Peter Arno, illustrator 
for the New Yorker, originator of 
the “Whoops Sisters,’ to Miss Lois 
Long (‘Lipstick’), also of the 
New Yorker; near Stamford, Conn. 


Died. James Oliver Curwood, 49, 
conservationist and famed author 
of many novels of the Northwest, 
including The Flaming Forest, The 
Country Beyond and A Gentleman 
of Courage; from blood poisoning, 
at Curwood Castle, near Owosso, 
Mich. When 17, he traveled over a 
thousand miles in a carriage, sel- 


ling patent medicine; afterwards 
he studied at the University of 
Michigan; and then, for seven 


years worked on the Detroit News- 
Tribune, as reporter, feature writ- 
er, assistant editor and finally edi- 
tor. He then devoted his time to 
fiction. 


Died. Mrs. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
51, wife of the Anti-Saloon League 
counsel, from burns when an oil 
stove exploded in their summer cot 
tage at Shelby, Mich. Mr. Candy, 
81, her father, with her at the 
time, died from shock when he saw 
the flames envelop Mrs. Wheeler. 


Died. Elbert Henry Gary, 81, 
Board Chairman of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation; in Manhattan, of 
myocarditis (see below). 


Died. G. M. Wandrey, 89, for 
many years head shepherd to the 
flocks of the onétime (1871-88) 
German Emperor Wilhelm I; in 
Owatonna, Minn. 


persons the fashionable 
“kinetic theory” of M. Lelong seems to 
mean chiefly that he designs his dresses 
with full skirts to permit free leg move- 
ment. The French Government sent him 
to the U. S. in 1925 to report on_ the 
working conditions of women throughout 
the U. S. garment industry. 
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met Theodore Roosevelt in 


BUSINESS 


Judge Gary 


Hundreds of young men are in 
U. S. law schools for no reason 
but the old saying, “A little law 
never hurt a man in_ business.” 
Last week the outstanding examp- 
lar of a very sound old saying 
that one is, finished his long career 
—Judge Elbert H. Gary died in 
Manhattan at 81, the, as yet, un- 
retired board chairman of the 
largest corporation in the world, 
U. S. steel. 

He read law in his Uncle Hen- 
ry’s (Colonel Henry Valetted) of- 
fice at Naperville, Ill., after re- 
turning from volunteer service in 
the Civil War. They sent him to 
the Union College of Law (later 
part of Northwestern University) 
in Chicago and he led his class. 
The Illinois Superior Court en- 
gaged him as deputy clerk. He was 
chief clerk within seven months 
but soon accepted space and a 
smaller salary in his uncle’s office 
to practice privately. 

In boisterous young communities 
the demand for good lawyers is 
second only to the demand for 
doctors and, perhaps, masons and 
carpenters. When the Chicago fire 
wiped out the property of others 
it only ignited the reputation of 
Elbert Gary as one of the shrewd- 
est of the shrewd at winning cases 
in the confusion of the rebuilding 
city. Behind his shrewdness lay 
industry. His cross-examinations 
had the steady light of careful 
preparation rather than _ inspira- 
tional brilliance. 

In 1882, only thirteen years after 
he began private practice, his 
friends made him County Judge 
of Dupage County. After two four- 
year terms he refused a_ third 
carrying his title back to his own 
practice, which in 1852 began to 
be identified with the steel industry. 

How he conducted the incorpora- 
tion of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. in a way that impressed the 
elder J. P. Morgan, how Mr. Mor- 
gan immediately engaged him to 
amalgamate and head the Federal 
Steel Corp., how Judge Gary kept 
insisting that a still bigger cor 
poration must be formed to com- 
pete with England and Germany, 
how Mr. Morgan bought out An- 
drew Carnegie and put Charles 
M. Schwab, a Carnegie man, in the 
presidency and Judge Gary in the 
executive chair of the first billion- 
dollar trust is familiar history. 
Judge Gary’s rise in the world was 
complete by 1601. Thereafter his 
vertical progress became lateral. 

A trust-building period was just 
closing in 1901. A “trust-busting” 
period was to follow. Judge Gary 
1902 
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and, when the investigation of the 
U. §S. Steel instigated by Mr. 
Roosevelt was completed in 1920, 
it was apparent that not even Mr. 
Roosevelt had worked harder than 
Judge Gary against the predatory 
tendencies of the trusts. Employe 
stock ownership, voluntary com- 
pensation for injuries, “safety 
first”, employe welfare—in the 
form of schools, playgrounds, clubs, 
gardens, pensions — and abolition 
of the twelve-hour day were poli- 
cies embraced by Judge Gary be- 
fore others forced them upon him. 
He read the times aright, saw that 
industry would be humanized and 
might better prosper by human- 
izing itself. In 1918 Judge Gary 
refused to receive Samuel Gom- 
pers resenting labor’s attempt to 
unionize the steel industry for 
ends which the steel industry al- 
ready had in view. A strike was 
called but failed. Judge Gary had 
proved himself as good a labor 
organizer as the unions had; again 
proved himself the next man’s 
equal at improving his own ethics. 

Stockholders liked him. Besides 
paying them their regular divi- 
dends Judge Gary for years prom- 
ised them a fat melon-cutting. 
When the melon came last Christ- 
mas it measured forty percent. 
Investors appreciated him. His 
business predictions based on _ his 
own key industry were invariably 
worded as cheerfully as_ possible. 
Biographers praised him after they 
had penetrated the colorless exter- 
ior of a man who, to promote the 
impersonal ends of a vast and com- 
plex organization, submerged his 
own personality. After he moved 
to Manhattan he collected art, 
raised fine cattle, went to the op- 
era. But just before he left Wheat- 
on, Ill., to be head of the Federal 
Corp., a friend found him sitting 


‘with his hunting coat, bag and 


gun in his lap. “I will never use 
them again,” he said. 

Successor. Wall Street doubted 
that a Duport—either T. Coleman 
Dupont or Pierre Samuel Dupont 
—whose company has bought much 
U. S. Steel stock (TimME, Aug. 8) 
would succeed Judge Gary as 
U. S. Steel Chairman. Whom had 
Judge Gary recommended? No one 
publicly and explicitly, though the- 
ory mongers found it exciting to 
point out an article only last 
month in Collier’s Weekly wherein 
Judge Gary saluted Calvin Cool- 
idge and said he would have been 
an outstanding success in any busi- 
ness. : 


Highest Seat 

Another record price for a seat 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
was set last week—$222,000; pre- 
vious record was $220,000. Last 
week’s seller: Col. Neil G. Finch. 
Buyer: Max Reichenbach, onetime 
silk man. 


Communication 


What, people wondered, would 
the great Postal Telegraph-Com- 
mercial Cable system, with its 


present monopoly of transpacific 
wire communication, do about the 
bigger & better Pacific cable, an- 
nounced in project last fortnight 
(TIME, -Aug. 15) by the Western 
Union Co.? The Commercial cable 
from San Francisco, via Honolulu 
to Shanghai can handle only 100 
letters per minute. The proposed 
Western Union cable will carry 
2,500 letters per minute. But it did 
not seem likely that Commercial 
would install improved equipment 
over the 9,100-mile route to meet its 
competitor. To do so would cost 
Commercial perhaps 16 millions and 
the job might not be finished before 
Western Union was ready to oper- 
ate in the field. 


From Clarence H. Mackay, head 
of the Postal-Telegraph-Commercial 
Cable interests, came no answer. 
He was shooting grouse in Scotland 
(see p. 11). And from his subor- 
dinates came no official statement. 
Nevertheless a reliable report got 
about last week that the Mackay in- 
terests would meet the Newcomb 
Carlton interests (Western Union) 
with measures never before adopted 
by a U. S. cable company with 
radio. For perhaps five millions, 
estimators said, the Mackay system 
could and would set up a “beam” 
radio service similar to the Mar- 
coni Co.’s present, and the Radio 
Corp.’s proposed, transatlantic serv- 
ices. The Mackay radio system 
across the Pacific would be in com- 
petition with the Radio Corp.’s pres- 
ent service as far west as Japan, 
but, said rumor, it would not be 
operated essentially as a_ radio 
competitor but as a cable adjunct, a 
swift air channel for excess traffic 
which the cable cannot at present 
handle without delay, and as a 
cable auxiliary in case of submarine 
breakdowns. 


New Ford 


Looks. Is the complexion of the 
motor highway to change radically 
or only in slight degree? That is 
the question which is everywhere 
asked when Henry Ford announces 
a new line of cars. Never since 
familiar Ford Model T first ap- 
peared (in 1907) has the change of 
complexion been radical. 


This time it seemed that a radi- 
cal change of complexion must 
come. Last week a photographer 
waylaid one of the forthcoming 
Ford models as it whizzed along on 
a country road test in southeastern 
Michigan. The blurred pictures re- 
vealed a radiator on the general 
style of the Lincoln; a spring-sus- 
pension giving a lower front effect; 
a hood larger and more streamlined 
to the body than ever before on a 
stock Ford. Evidently, too, all four 
of the wire wheels were braked. 
But from the rear—yes? no? .. 
No, there was no visible difference; 
a new Ford would be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from an old until you 
passed it. The highway had had 
its face lifted but would do its back 
hair as always. 

Acts. That motorists may be 
obliged to tread their accelerators 
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Safety First 


Our 52% Guaranteed Na- 
tional First Mortgage 
Certificates are absolutely 
guaranteed. Each one repre- 
sents participation ina series of 
first mortgages placed on se- 
lected residential properties in 
progressivecitiesof the Nation. 
Each loan is conservative and 
the title is insured by the 
NewYork Title and Mortgage 
Company. 
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NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


Capital Funds over $3,000,000 
135 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 


Sold by the Corporation or 
by our affiliated Company 
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Capital Funds over 
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VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


File Pockets 


are firm, durable, expansible _ 


tainers especially constructed for 
the purpose of efficient vertical 
filing. 

Write us today on your letterhead 
and we will send you a free sam- 
ple filing pocket for trial in your 
filing cabinet. 






















stoutly to have a front view of Edward West Nichols, retired superinten- 
dent to the Virginia Military Institute, 
issued last week : : 
are buying (president of the Ford Motor | ¢a¢ets, each one carrying away his favor- 
in many weeks of rumor. He spoke Ships sail west, 
Water Company Bonds— of the car as “an accomplished With the self-same winds that blow. 
? the country road test, made one That determines the way they go. 
Ps warm summer day over hill and _ Mrs. JAMES L. ANDREWS 
plain, curve and stretch, the car Memphis, Tenn. 
had run: ik 
the most essential of all public util- Bg sng gag allen 4 
<del nef Gas and oil consumption were “From now on I want to know will the 
ationsthantheaverage public utili models.” man’s House 2” 
sep ty. Top speed was 65 m.p.h. That is typical of the sneering writings 
een a pene eH of depre- many another type of ‘machine. : tlemanly enough not to quote that sentence 
ciation, a large Part 0 their equip- Works. Detroit wiseacres_ said from Mr. Broun in your Sacco & Vanzetti 
s . : : ul most blasphemous son Harvard ever had. 
vidual ina community without ex- around 300 per day. The Ford And I hope that all cood Harvard men 


A 
any new Fords going their way, Lexington, Va., called ‘the West Point 
Bankers and Investors was suggested by a_ statement of the South” by General Pershing. Gen- 
by Edsel B. Ford eral Nichols was a great inspiration to the 
. . is ite lines: 
Co.), the first official announcement Shise esil cast, 
It’ t the le 
fact” and reported the results of Beh Gee Ge ar the ci 
Beca i 27 miles the first half-hour. 
mse water compenice supply 56.1 miles the first hour. Blasphemous Son 
Sirs: 
Because the earnings of water com- “ Gens institution of learning at Cambridge which 
panies are subject to smaller fluctu- less . , . than any of our previous once we called Harvard Le known as Hang- 
Because water company properties Get-awayv and pick-up surpassed of that columnist, Heywood Broun. At 
. least, TimE, I am glad that you were gen- 
ment being cast iron pipe. that production on the new model story (TIME, Aug. Js). all axon Amer. 
Because water is used by every indi- would be kept down, at first, to icans should know that r. Broun is_ the 
ception. statement, however, said that all as well as the New York World will dis- 
own him. 





Because in this field of public utility Ford plants were re-tooled, indicat- a a ’ , 
investment it is possible to purchase ing a readiness to stride out rapidly iets <n CARRINGTON 
at an unusually attractive price se- towards the old Ford supremacy in Sy iis fas 

curities which represent the senior mass production if the new models : 

financing of established companies. —and “moderate” prices—are well Levine 


received. Sirs: 
We offer an attractive list of Water Company SR tea re Soe eee Se Not since you saw fit to call him “a 
Securities yielding 5.15 to 5.65%. \ large black fly in the ointment” [Time, 
& E . oe iy E R S July 18] have you seen fit to mention our 


. : courageous Jew, Charles A. Levine. Like 

Pp W. CHAPMAN & (Continued from p. 4) the rest of the prejudiced press you have 
: ‘ INC. an improvement in your issues of August i as aie eae tea 

. ssues S yrd, amber Q 2 et flyers. 

170 W. Monroe St. 42 Cedar Street 1, August 8 and August 15. They have To. Levine you have grudged even the 
CHICAGO NEW YORK more savor already and they seem to me iotas of space required by sheer force of 

to show that you are now successfully his importance. This looks like discrimina- 

Boston San Francisco St. Louis Albany gleaning a much larger field of news in- tion to me. Is this discrimination? I 
Minneapolis Grand Rapids Milwaukee ee ae ae 7 —— ay om think it is! Mr. Levine . fled the un- 
awa Uo  smaEown eveland. fairness of the newspapers of our country. 
Portland Seattle New Orleans J. C. SINGER It has been an added discouragement in the 
Pa face of already drastic odds against tricky 


SELENA RES SRSA SAE TL LETT EMITS A . 
@ Philadelphia, . 3 . 
serthar : » iio Frenchmen who will not honor a contract 
Z Let Subscriber Singer restrain and hold to it after signing. Then too 
his praise. The August 1 & Au- he has felt uncomfortable about landing 
gust 8 issues of TIME were com- in his own New York and now plans to 
i i i fair to him? 


. . . é *hiladelphia. Is that 
The Original piled and edited in Cleveland; the SS ae, tate 2 enias on, 2a 


_FOUNTAIN PEN August 15 issue in Manhattan. pioneer like the others but not a publicity 
—ED. hunter. Without financial backing you can 


get nowhere with a commercial business. 


° : at He knows it and will help put commercial 
| N K Major General Nichols aviation on its feet in spite of everything. 
GEORGE LOVEMAN 


Sirs : Boston, Mass 

As a Southerner I would have been atcha =e , erry a : 
glad to see as a “Milestone” a mention TIME abhors discrimination. Did 
of the recent death of Major General not mention Charles A. Levine from 
—— — — July 18 to August 15 because 
Charlés A. Levine during that 
period did nothing notable. Let 
a Charles A. Levine (or any other) 

erane® e ° P 
" fly from Paris to the U. S. (or any 
M other notable distance) and TIME 
Invest Your oney will give due notice.—ED 
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4 PUBLIC SERVICES 


performed for the people of 3000 communities 


To acknowledge always their responsibility to 
the public is the policy of the Cities Service 
management. For this nation-wide organiza- 
tion is in reality part of the public itself. 


There are 300,000 individuals and many insur- 
ance companies, banks, trust companies and 
other institutions enrolled as investors in the 
Cities Service organization. Its list of security 
holders is the second largest in the world. 


Cities Service performs four diversified services: 


1—It supplies gasoline and oil at retail 
and wholesale through stations and 
dealers in 25 states. It has 4000 wells, 
1000 miles of oil pipe-lines, 7 refineries, 
3000 tank cars, a Reet of tankers and 
over 800 service stations. 


2—It provides electric light and power 
for 1,600,000 people and factories, mines 
and other industrial enterprises. 


3—It furnishes over 73,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of natural and manufactured gas 
yearly for domestic and industrial use. 





Interesting view of a Cities Service natural gas 
well drilled directly through the waters of 


4—It supplies $10,000,000 of appliances Lake Erie. 


yearly to gas and electric customers of Cities Service 
properties. 

Beginning with a crew of explorers and en- 
gineers, carrying on with highly specialized 
departments, over 20,000 trained employees 
dedicate their efforts to giving you the finest 
this vast organization affords. 


Back of Cities Service products stands a 
$650,000,000 organization which includes 
more than 100 public utility and petroleum 
subsidiaries operating in 32 states and many 
foreign countries. Froma small 
beginning seventeen years ago it 
has grownto be one of America’s 
ten largest industrial enterprises. 


* * * 


Send for a copy of “Serving a Nation,” 
an illustrated booklet describing the 
growth and activities of the Cities Ser- 
vice organization and its fiscal agents, 
Henry L. Doherty & Company. It will be 
sent free upon request addressed to Cities 
Service Company, 60 Wall Street, New 
York City. 


Saving Time) and 6 p. m. Central Standard Time (7 p.m. Central Daylight Saving Time) through the following stations: WEAF, 


oJ Concerts by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra are broadcast Fridays at 7 p.m. Eastern Standard Time (8 p. m. Eastern Daylight kk 
ey) ¢ ee 


WLIT, WEEI, WGR, WGY, WRC, WCAE, WTAM, WWJ, WSAI, WLIB, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, WTIC. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


‘Diversified Interests 
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Nicotine 
Removed 
from Cigarettes 


Aroma and Taste Not Affected! 


Why smoke nicotine? It adds absolutely nothing to the 
taste or aroma of tobacco. No less an authority than 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica says so. Your own test 
will prove it to you. Now you can smoke all you like 
without harmful effects. For, by a scientific process 
(without the use of chemicals) 75% to 90% of the 
nicotine has been removed from my cigarettes, 
without in any way affecting the aroma or flavor. 


Send for Sample Package 


All the words in the language cannot tell you the 
story of Carl Henry Cigarettes. You must smoke 
them to convince yourself of their delicate aroma and 
satisfying taste. They are the mildest cigarettes made, 
I believe. Since Carl Henrys give you everything 
you want in taste and aroma—why smoke nicotine, 
which you know is harmful? Let me send youa 
sample package of twenty to try. Price 30c, which 
will be refunded if you are not delighted. NOT SOLD 
IN STORES. Wrap money in paper, and mail with 
coupon, direct to CARL HENRY, Inc., 327 West 36th 
Street, Dept. 28, New York City. 

Coe ee Ue 6m. hm. UD. Um. Um. Um. Ue. Um. OU. Oe 
CARL HENRY, Inc., Dept. 28 

327 West 36th Street, New York City 

“Enclosed find 30c for a package of 20 Carl Henry 
Cigarettes. If l am not delighted with their taste 
and aroma you agree to refund my money. 


BD vi vine seve 
Sa | ee ee 


NOTE: If you want me to send you a carton of 200 

Carl Henry Cigarettes on my guarantee of satisfac- 

tion or money back, just place an X in the square 
at left and enclose $2.70. 





BOOKS 
NON-FICTION 


American Impressions 


As a poet, Alfred Noyes is cred- 
ited with much studious innovation 
in metre and verse forms. But 
the fancies and profundities of his 
mighty lines are about as subtle 











ALFRED NOYES 
. . + says nicely what has all been 
said. 


and original as Kipling gone Ten- 
nysonian with an occasional dash 
of brine from John Masefield and 
a few zephyrs from Swinburne. 
Similarly in his essays, Alfred 
Noyes, commentator, says nicely 
what he has to say but what he 
has to say has almost all been 
said. For this reason he is a most 
serviceable person. He wraps up 
the commonplace with loving care 
and presents it with an expression 
combining sturdy faith and “lest 
we forget” to people who only get 
confused when they read “clever” 
writers. How truly useful this 
ingenuousness is can be estimated 
almost mathematically. The “Amer- 
ican Impressions” in his new book* 
were written for the London Times. 
To U. S. readers it will seem that 





*NEw ESSAYS AND AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS 
—Alfred Noyes—Holt ($2.50). 


‘(CRAMMED WITH EACH WEEK’S NEWS— 
BURSTING WITH WEEKLY NEWS” 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 


see eee eee eee 
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“burbles” 
burbling helps the world go round 
and for this particular kind of 
burbling, there is no better burb- 
ling ground than the London Times. 
Also, Mr. Noyes is awfully nice. 


Mr. Noyes a bit, but 


Of all commonplaces, none is 
more spectacular than calling the 
U. S. a “melting pot.” The Noyes 
wrapping for this household ar- 
ticle is “new united Europe.” He 
defends the U. S. delay in en- 
tering the War by picturing U. S. 
polyglot population as a_ sturdy 
band of folk collectively dismayed 
and none too impressed by the 
quarrels of their stay-behind cous- 
ins back in Europe. He soothes 
Revolutionary rancor by embrac- 
ing Washington, Franklin, Han- 
cock, et al., as Englishmen and 
even appeals to the Empire spirit 
of Britons by revealing a bevy of 
immigrant children singing ‘My 
Country "Tis of Thee” to the same 
tune as “God Save the King.” He 
reminds England that President 
Wilson said “too proud to fight’ 
to Mexico, not Europe, and that 
the man (Horatio Bottomley), who 
reported that Americans were 
wearing “We Won the War” but- 
tons, was later jailed by England 
for another fraud. The vexed mat- 
ter of debt collection is skillfully 
elucidated following an_ esthetic 
discourse on skyscrapers, of which 
the “stone and _ steel logic” is 
shown to be the reality behind the 
Uncle Shylock myth. The soul 
within the logic comes through in 
the eyes of Manhattan office work- 
ers who, it is well known, some- 
times pause to gaze in breathless 
wonder at their ethereal city. 

Let not the Middle West be 
scorned, says Mr. Noyes, for it 
was Lincoln’s home. And Detroit, 
though England would never guess 
it, lets more marine _ tonnage 
through her gates than any other 
port in the World. Dallas, un- 
heard of in musical England, is 
familiar to Kreisler and Paderew- 
ski. Hollywood is actually a very 
minor: adjunct to Los Angeles and 
“the most successful makers of 
temporal happiness in the world 
today” are by no means _ limited 
to cinema, chewing gum and fliv- 
vers. 

The outstanding chapter, flanked 
as are most of the chapters by ap- 
propriate selections from Mr. 
Noyes’s verse, relates for U. S. 
ears as well as English a visit 
to the Mount Wilson Observatory 
in California. Mr. Noyes’ was 
there the night the new 100-inch 
telescope was first put into use. 
The experience started him writing 
his blank verse epic of science, 
The Torch-bearers. The U. S.’s 
high rank in pure science was 
superbly certified when Astronomer 
George Ellery Hale called his 
guests and assistants to be the 
first humans to witness the rising 
of one of Jupiter’s eight moons. 

Mr. Noyes believes that “the sun 
of the new world” has_ broken 
through Europe’s clouds and will 
burn “our blue devils to blue 
birds.” He sees 
- . « the glimmer of that great 

dawn 
Which over our ruined altars yet 

shall break 
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In purer splendour, and restore 
mankind 
From darker dreams than even 

Lucretius knew 
To vision of that one Power which 

guides the world. . . 

He notes “a curious lack of 
metaphysical power” in the U. &., 
but thinks this is only natural 
and temporary in a country that 
has been so busy. The U. S. 
will eventually see the vision too. 
Its insistence on the importance of 
the individual, i.e. Walt Whitman, 
is its contribution to civilization so 
far, and, being a capable manu- 
facturer, it will some day add 
Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men, 
etc., to its already celebrated prod- 
uct, Liberty. 

The Author. Alfred Noyes be- 
came a U. S. celebrity and adopted 
son in 1913, when the Lowell 
Foundation brought him over to 
lecture in Boston. He lectured also 
at many a U. S. college and Prince- 
ton invited him to stay on as 
visiting professor. The similarity 
between Princeton and his own Ox- 
ford did not escape him. He ac- 
cepted, lectured often and melodi- 
ously, wrote verse about Prince- 
ton in the Revolution and in the 
then-brewing World War. Prior to 
The Torch-bearers, his most cele- 
brated poem was Drake, an epic of 
British empire-building. Aged 47, 
Mr. Noyes lives in London, sensi- 
tive, earnest, fond of swimming. 
Mrs. Noyes (Garnett Daniels) is 
the daughter of a U. S. Army 
colonel. 


Scientific Seer 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH TIME— 
J. W. Dunne—Maemillan ($2.50). 
The three old ladies who advised 
Macbeth that he was to rise in 
the world would have interested 
Author Dunne very much. He 
would have disregarded their boil- 
ing potful of newt, toad and bat 
fragments and asked them to tell 
him carefully just what their ex- 
cited minds saw coming to pass 
in the future. He would have 
asked them to be particularly care- 
ful to identify for him in their 
visions all elements that seemed to 
come from their past experience. 
About other elements, such as Bir- 
nam Wood marching to Dunsinane, 
he would have exacted minute de- 
tails, however meaningless these 
seemed. When the prophecies came 
true he would have been able to 
explain them in a perfectly scien- 
tifie way. 

Roughly, his explanation would 
have rested on this proposition: 
that Time, being an absolute fourth 
dimension, exists quite as complete- 
ly, as independently of a conscious 
observer, as does Space. Tomorrow 
co-exists with yesterday just as 
“here” and “there” co-exist for the 
individual without his being in 
both places at once. to observe 
them. The reason we are uncon- 
scious of the future is simply that 
our conscious brains are habitually 
concentrated on the sensory “pres- 
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Tour Orient 
Ports 


Attractive Roundtrip Fares 


$600 Yokohama and Return. Sail from 
Seattle returning from Yokohama to San 


Francisco via Honolulu. Or sail from San 
Francisco to Yokohama via Honolulu re- 
turning direct to Seattle. 


$750 Manila and Return. Sail from San 
Francisco for Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, return- 
ing through the same ports and direct from 
Yokohama to Seattle. Or sail from Seattle 
for Yokohamaand the other ports, returning 
from Japan to San Francisco via Honolulu. 


$1250 Round the World. Sail from Se- 
attle direct to Japan or from San Francisco 
to Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, France, Boston New 
York, Havana, Panama and California. 


Enjoy the comfort and service of palatial Presi- 
dent Liners. Outside roomswith beds, not berths. 
Luxurious public rooms. A world famous cuisine. 
Liberal stopovers at any port with identical ac- 
commodations on subsequent liners. Likea cruise 
on a private yacht. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los An- 
gelesand San Francisco for the Orient and Round 
the World every two weeks from Boston and New York for the 
Orient via Havana, Panama and California; every two weeks from 
Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for Boston and New York, 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks for Japan, China and 
Manila. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


32 Broadway . - « + « « « New York Dime Bank Building . . . .. , Detroit 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New York 110S. Dearborn Street . . Chicago, Ill. 
1018 Bessemer Bldg. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 101 Bourse Bldg. . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
177 State Street . . . ._ Boston, Mass. 514 W.SixthSt. . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Robert Dollar Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 1519 Railroad Ave. South, Seattle, Wash. 
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ENGLAND -~ FRANCE - IRELAND- GERMANY 


Hamburg-American Line. 


Eighty years of progressive experience in 
rendering service to discriminating travel- 
ers. Now a fleet of new and splendid 
steamers—some de luxe liners with first, 
second, and improved Third Class accom- 
modations. Other comfortable liners for 
Cabin and improved Third Class exclu- 
sively. All modern oil burners. 


S. S. RESOLUTE 
Sailing Eastward from New York 
Jan. 7, 1928 - 140 days 
30countries - 63 cities 
Rates: $2000 up. 


Glo the West Indies 


S. S. RELIANCE 
Dec. 17, Jan. 7 and Mar. 28 
15 or 16 days—$200 up. 
Jan. 25 and Feb. 25 
27 days—$300 up. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Unrrep American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York, Branches in 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
Or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents 


Way] 
Youraltn! 


Life without health is a sad 
affair. Nothing seems worth 
while—success—money—love—noth- 
ing can befully enjoyed. Yet daily, 
folks eat their way to ill-health 
through lack of knowledge. Scien- 
sts claim that the food we eat 
makes certain chemical re-ac- 
tions on the physical body re- 
sulting in health or illness, 
DO YOU know what to eat— 
what food combinations aregood 
: or injurious? These and other 
vital questions are answered by Dr. Frank 
M:Coy, internationally famous health specialist 
in his aes 


The Fast Way to Heajith 


Over 100,000 already sold. It tells in plain un- 
derstandable language the influence of food on 
health with instructions on how to eat to regain 
and maintain health for both adults and children. 
It gives details of authentic cures, through proper 
diet, of almost every human ailment. “Worth 
$1000.00 of anyone’s money, I mean just that,” 
says R, J. Cromie, Owner and publisher Vancou- 
ver Sun. 

Dr. McCoy has helped thousands. He can 
help you, too! Formerly $5, now specially priced 
at $3. Sent COD if desired. If not fully pleased 
return book in 5 days and your money promptly 
refunded. 


McCOY HEALTH SERVICE 
388 Brack Shops Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MAIL ME TODAY 


complete information regard- 
ing your money-making plan 
for local Time subscription 
representatives. 


Address: JOHN SARGENT, Tre, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


ent” or on memories left by the 
sensory past. In sleep, the mind 
is free from brain stimuli and can 
rove backward or forward in Time. 

To believe this, to lay a founda- 
tion for acceptance of Serialism 
(Time wrapping time, Space wrap- 
ping space, Consciousness wrapping 
consciousness in a series to infinity 
where Space, Time and Conscious- 
ness become absolute), Author 
Dunne recommends that his readers 
try writing down their dreams in 
eareful detail immediately after 
waking. Friends of his who did 
this faithfully were, in every case, 
able to detect the “effect”: events 
or parts of events experienced in 
dreams were later experienced wak- 
ing. 

A British scientist of high stand- 
ing and most deferential to lay 
readers, Author Dunne brings bril- 
liant analysis to bear on the “‘second 
sight” of folk lore, proving among 
other things that hasty scorn for 
superstition is superstition itself. 


FICTION 


Flood Novel 


BLUE VoyYAGE—Conrad Aiken— 
Scribners ($2.50). Whatever the 
“new” psychology may or may not 
have done for morals, it has cer- 
tainly burst the literary levees that 
used to confine the novel to its 
streambed. Conrad Aiken, long an 
escapist poet, is now able to over- 
flow the way Poet James Joyce did 
in Ulysses, with a whirling deluge 
of internal experience flooding in 
the general direction of a narra- 
tive. Less turbulent than Poet 
Joyce, Poet Aiken produces a flood 
less bewildering than Ulysses but 
quite as impressive. 

The narrative of Blue Voyage is 
simply that William Demarest, 
young U. S. writer and moral cow- 
ard, sails second class for England 
to see Cynthia Battiloro, whom he 
worships but thinks he loves. He 
is tempted on shipboard by Mrs. 
Faubion, a fellow-passenger in the 
second class, but resists her frank- 
ly sensual charms; when lo! steal- 
ing a walk on the first class prom- 
enade, he encounters Cynthia, who 
announces her engagement to some- 
one else. Demarest slinks back to 
his own deck writes Cynthia a 
series of decreasingly abject let- 
ters, none of which he sends, and 
before docking has let Mrs. Fau- 
bion enter his stateroom. 


Flood novel technique not only 
permits but requires an immense 
quantity of flotsam and jetsam. 
The writer may, and must, sub- 
merge himself and watch, like a 
submarine artist, for a phantasma- 
goria of mental and emotional pro- 
ceedings in his characters, distort- 
ed by their depth into shapes of 
beauty or ugliness, magnified or 
diminished with varying degrees 
of intelligibility. Thus, through 
William Demarest’s mind _ there 
float childhood memories, fragments 
of verse, scraps of conversation, en- 
counters real and imaginary, idle 
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and erotic, gay and sad; strings 
of words, chains of sentences, nets 
of associated ideas as tangled yet 
meaningful as the twisted ganglia 
of the human brain and body. Be- 
cause Poet Aiken has a_ vivid 
sense of words, a mocking humor 
and much delicacy, these undercur- 
rents are pleasantly fantastic, 
without the visceral insistence of 
Poet Joyce’s spillings. 

William Demarest’s fellow pas- 
sengers become embodiments of ele- 
ments in his character, and in hu- 
man nature generally. The book 
is lifted above mere introspection 
by the commingling of these others 
in relations of their own—a frus- 
trate music merchant; a_ tropical 
trollop; a ripe Jew; a psychic; a 
chess-player; a man with a glass 
eye. Each person is treated as a 
universe unto himself, in the vaster 
but no more inscrutable universe 
of sea and sky now and then vis- 
ible over the rail or through a 
porthole. 


Captain of Cliche 


ZELDA MarsH—Charles G. Nor- 
ris—Dutton ($2.50). Plowing 
through this novel by Mr. Norris, 
tireless student of damaged hu- 
manity, is as severe a test as 
could be devised for people who 
consider themselves “inveterate” 
novel readers. Mr. Norris is a 
captain of cliché, a sultan of 
stereotype. With heavy confidence 
he gives his heroine “an aureole 
of soft light” around her pretty 
head. She puts hand on hip when 
4irting and rebukes kisses by say- 
ing they will “cheapen” her. The 
hero is “the apple” of his mother’s 
eye. The characters “decide to” 
do this or that, as in high school 
themes. When love comes, it is’ 
“voung hearts beating together 
. .. throbbing ... consuming... 
pulsing” etc. The heroine “knows 
it is madness,” and yet.... 


None but readers capable of un- 
dergoing a 486-page bludgeoning 
from banality will enjoy the fall 
and rise of Zelda Marsh, from 
Bakersfield, Calif., to Broadway, 
good story though it is and ex- 
haustively told. Zelda’s first and 
only love, Michael Kirk, lacks the 
drive to marry and save her when 
their “union” is discovered. His 
mother is a music teacher, affec- 
tionate but thin-lipped. Michael 
is more or less an artist. Zelda 
is a voluptuous adolescent, a year 
older. ‘To escape her uncle’s wrath 
she runs into the illicit arms of 
a middle-aged doctor who, like all 
the other characters and most real 
people, is neither good nor wicked. 
Later she marries an amiable but 
aimless vaudevillian, who commits 
suicide in alcoholic despair after 
many chapters of tawdry trouping. 
Michael Kirk is dying of tubercu- 
losis. After nursing him to death, 
Zelda, now a_ successful actress, 
will presumably marry one Tom 
Harney, a playwright who perceives 
that all is not sin that suffers, 
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